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by the automobile 
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That’s how it was during the very early days of the 
coaches, cabs and horseless carriages that finally became 
the modern automobile. 


Many foolish laws were passed, in this country as well as 
abroad. In many places, men had to lead vehicles and 
give warning. These vehicles were even banned in some 
areas. Newspapers and magazines sounded alarms against 
the “‘devil wagons.” 


Matter of fact, the dreamers who worked on those primi- 
tive vehicles—and the people who dared to buy them— 
were not much concerned with safety. They simply 
wanted something that would run. 


Today, of course, your safety is as important to auto- 
mobile makers as are comfort, performance, sturdiness, 
and styling. 

At General Motors, for example, we have a Safety En- 
gineer and a Safety Committee of engineers from the car 
divisions. This group continually checks the safety of 
even minor changes before they go into production. 






o 


We also spend a lot of time on such problems as—how far 
will a car travel after the brakes are applied, under all 
road conditions? In fact, you may have seen the GM 
sraking Charts which ar used in many schools—or our 
films on safety. 
Today’s traffic laws are very sound, of course. But it’s 
still our job to keep making cars better and better— 
and better. 


That’s why our research men, engineers and production 
experts keep trying to make motoring safer, as well as 
smoother, more comfortable, more economical. 

And that’s why so many folks will tell you—‘‘you can’t 
beat a GM car for value!”’ 


JENRY J. TAYLOR on the air MA 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Your Key to Greater Valu: CHEVROLET + PONTIA( 


GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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Cram’s Current 
Events 


MAP BOARD 


Two Large Maps on 44” x 38” 
Tack Board 


Swing Mounting + Markable- 
Washable Surface 


A new creation, especially designed for 
the teaching and study of current events. 
Usable in conjunction with all types of 
source material. 


NEW CONVENIENCE MOUNTING: 

Busy teachers welcome this time and work 
saving combination. Tack board 44”x38”, 
on swing mounting makes either side in- 
stantly available. Large-scale Excello 
U.S. Map on front; large-scale Excello 
World Map on back. 

BULLETIN SPACE: 

Wide margins around maps _ provide 
adjacent bulletin space where items may 
be tacked or stuck. 

MARK ON THEM—WIPE THEM CLEAN: 
Markable-Washable surface all over both 
sides enables you to draw lines connect- 
ing news items and map locations. Wipe 
board clean, start over again. 
BUDGET-PRICED: 

Map board described above, complete 
with metal brackets, $15.75. Included free: 
Box of marking pencils and box of map 
tacks. (Shipping weight of set 14 Ibs.) 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED: 

Order a Map Board. We will ship pre- 
paid, and charge your school. Try it for 
TEN DAYS. If you do not wish to keep 
the map board, pack carefully, return to 
us prepaid, and we will CANCEL THE 
CHARGE. Or, write for more information. 
Ask for illustrated Circular +106. 


Grnree—the latest issue of Cram’s Class- 
room Classics: “TEACHING IN A ODI- 
VIDED WORLD”, by Dean J. Hartt Walsh, 


College of Education, Butler University. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM 
COMPANY, INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


The Phonovisual Method 
By Schoolfield and Timberlake 


An “extra motor” to accelerate any system of in- 
struction in reading and spelling. {If used in first 
two grades, eliminates the necessity for ‘‘re- 
medial” reading. {ts unsurpassed tool, in any 
elementary grade, for correction of children who 
have failed. 

Two large charts, 
Method Book, $4.95. 


Phonovisual Products 
Department N P.O. Box No. 3504 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


illustrated in color, and 





| This book 
| Single copy 60¢ post paid. 
| 10 or more 


100 or more 
| Also Educational 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 519 


Just published! 


Brand new in 1950! 


LONG AGO IN THE OLD 
WORLD 


and 


EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW 
WORLD 


By Southworth and Southworth 


TWO new books for the Middle 
Grades, covering, respectively, our 
Old World background from the 
cave man through the period of 
exploration and our New World 
History from the beginning of the 
period of exploration through the 
adoption of the Constitution, plus 
sections on the American Indian 
and our national expansion. 


Noted for new colored pictures, col- 
ored maps, work-saving chronological 
reviews, and the same fascinating story 
style that has long made the South- 
worth histories so popular. 


Also new in 1950: 


A Workbook on “‘Long Ago in the Old World’ 
A Workbook on ‘Early Days in the New World’’ 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., 
INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 





“ro CONDUCT A MEETING 


by Prof. Joh . Titso 
Pn Ra by Sevtewe cell 60c 


is a must for every club director ! 


$1.00 ppd. 


461 West 18th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES OWN FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES os 
well os SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
= Duplicates Purchased - 


Abrahams Magazine Service 


Dept A 56 E. 13th ST... NEW YORK 3.N_Y 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


& More than 3300 delegates of state and local associa- 
tions—largest number in NEA history—met in St. Louis, Mo., 
July 3-7 for the 88th annual meeting of the Association, 29th 
meeting of its Representative Assembly. Among significant 
actions of the Assembly were the following: 


Reaffirmed support of the United Nations ‘as the world 
organization designed to maintain security and peace’’; re- 
quested “with a sense of extreme urgency that the govern- 
ment of the United States provide leadership in taking im- 
mediate steps under the United Nations Charter to strengthen 
the UN so that it will have sufficient powers to establish and 
enforce the rule of law in a world sorely pressed for peace” ; 
urged “that all schools provide for systematic instruction 
about the United Nations, its history, structure, purposes, 
accomplishments, and problems’ and that school’ officials 
“aid such instruction by facilitating the visits of teachers and 
students to the headquarters of the UN”; urged further ex- 
pansion of educational activities of UNESCO; recommended 
that moze representatives of public education be included as 
US delegates in all UNEsco conferences; recorded its support 
“of the United Nations Security Council and of the United 
States government in their decisions to resist and repulse ag- 
gression in Korea.” 





Reiterated that all schools have an obligation to teach 
the rights, privileges, and the responsibilities of living in a 
democracy ; that the schools, “as a measure of defense against 
our most potent threat,” should teach about communism and 
all forms of totalitarianism, but asserted that advocacy of 
communism should not be permitted in American schools ne ° 
should members of thé Communist Party be employed in the 
schools. Association bylaws were amended to provide that 
no member of the Communist Party shall be admitted to 
NEA membership. 


Urged Congress to take early favorable action on federal aid 
to public education without federal control. Stated again 
its belief that “the American tradition of separation of church 
and state should be vigorously and zealously safeguarded.” 


Passed other resolutions with regard to functional educa- 
tion in a democratic society, education for moral and spiritual 
values, conservation of human and natural resources, mid- 
century fundamentals, expansion of school services, com- 
pulsory school attendance, reorganization and administration 
of school units, administration and supervision, professional 
solidarity, professional standards, individual professional 
responsibility, Future Teachers of America, teacher education, 
national board of education, and income-tax exemption. 
Complete resolutions appear in the NEA Handbook. 


Urged Congress to take action on statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


Provided that retired teachers who have belonged to the 
NEA at least five years prior to retirement shall . eligible 
for membership upon payment of $2 annual dues. Received 
notice of proposed bylaw amendment to provide NEA mem- 
bership for members of Future Teachers of America in col- 
leges and universities at $2 per year, effective 1952-53. 


Adopted a statement of guiding principles concerning 
the activities and relationships of the NEA oe its committees, 
commissions, departments, and divisions to one another and 
to outside agencies. Copies may be secured from the NEA. 


Granted departmental status to the School Public Rela- 
tions Association and the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Received notification of application for de- 


partmental status filed by the National Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 
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Heard addresses by Andrew D. Holt. John W. Furbay, . 
George N. Craig, William F. Russell, Willard E. Givens, 
Sarah Caldwell, and John Mason Brown. 


Elected as president of the Association, Corma Mowrey, di- 
rector of professional relations, West Virginia State Educa- 
tion Association; as first vicepresident, Paul A. Grigsby, su- 
perintendent, Community Highschool, Granite City, Ill.; as 
new member of the executive committee, Martha A. Shull, 
teacher, Portland, Oreg.; re-elected as executive-committee 
member, Ruth M. Evans, teacher, Denver, Colo. (L. V. 
Phillips, commissioner, Indiana Highschool Athletic Asso- 
ciation, was re-elected to the executive committee by the 
Board of Directors); re-elected as treasurer, Gertrude E. 
McComb. 


Elected the following vicepresidents: James H. Wilson, 
Colorado; Thomas F. Clear, Connecticut; Julius L. Gholson, 
Georgia; Alice Latta, Idaho; Esther Paganhart, Iowa; Pearl 
M. Prejean, Louisiana; Violet E. Smith, Maine; J. Turner 
Hood, Jr., Massachusetts; Colon L. Schaibly, Michigan; 
Paul H. Grim, Pennsylvania; William P. Miller, Utah. 


Elected or re-elected these NEA State Directors for 
three-year terms: J. W. Letson, Alabama; Donald V. Law- 
vere, Alaska; Anna Maud Garnett, Colorado; John Shilling, 
Delaware; Gerald Wallace, Idaho; J. Lester Buford, Illinois; 
James L. King, Louisiana; Harry F. Frank, Maryland; 
Everett J. McIntosh, Massachusetts; Margaret Stevenson, 
Michigan; A. B. Morris, Minnesota; Wayne O. Reed, Ne- 
braska; Margery H. Alexander, North Carolina; Marie R. 
Howard, Rhode Island; Andrew D. Holt, Tennessee (to 
fill unexpired term); Myrtle M. Hembree, Texas; Joseph 
A. Wiggin, Vermont; Mary DeLong, Virginia; S. R. Slade, 
Wisconsin. 


Information concerning the clinics, information sessions, 
and discussion groups which gave to delegates opportunity 
to participate appears on page 459 of this JOURNAL. Twenty- 
four of the Association’s 31 departments also met at St. Louis 
on Monday, July 3. 


» The House of Representatives by a voice vote recently 
passed HR7940 [Bailey, D., W. Va.]| which authorizes ap- 
proximately $32,000,000 per annum to help pay current 
school-operating costs in war-impacted school districts. The 
bill will affect approximately one-half of one percent of the 
school districts in the United States. At the time of noting 
these facts, the bill was pending before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Favor- 
able Senate action is expected. 


A second war-impacted school district bill, HR8113, au- 
thorizing federal aid for school construction, was later favor- 
ably reported by the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. It was reported, however, as $2317, an earlier Senate- 
passed measure, which among other things authorized $5,- 
000,000 for’a nationwide survey of school-construction needs 
School-construction expenditures in war-impacted school 
districts under the provisions of the bill are estimated to cost 
approximately $150,000,000. ; 


$3996 [Thomas, D, Utah], introduced Aug. 1, 1950, es- 
tablishes a program of financial aid to students in higher 
education. To be eligible, students must show ability to do 
work of collegiate grade and must demonstrate a financial 
need. An initial authorization of $15,000,000 is made for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. The amount will in- 
crease with each fiscal year until it reaches $60,000,000 in 
1954-55. The program is to be administered by the US 
Office of Education. Students eligible for aid can borrow up 
to $800 per year for a period ‘not in excess of four academic 
years.” as eens is required following the completion of 
college work according to a schedule set forth in the act. 


The NEA Legislative Commission met in Washington 
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Aug. 3-4, 1950, considered prospects for completing 
House action on federal-aid legislation before Congress ad- 
journs; conferred with Congressman Graham A. Barden, 
chairman of the House Committee on Education and Labor ; 
reviewed legislative policies adopted by the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly at its recent St. Louis convention; urged full 
speed ahead in working for passage of a federal-aid bill by 
the House before adjournment. 


Forrest Rozzell, field secretary of the Arkansas Education 
Association, Little Rock, is the new chairman of the NEA 
Legislative Commission. He succeeds J. Easton Parratt, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, whose term of office expired with the 
St. Louis convention. An article by Dr. Rozzell on his views 
on federal aid will appear in the October JOURNAL. 


& Eva G. Pinkston became secretary emeritus of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association on Sept. 1, 1950. The Executive Board 
of the department, after much deliberation, elected as her 
successor, Robert W. Eaves, secretary of the NEA Safety 
Commission. 


\ graduate of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, Dr. Eaves earned his M.A. and his Ed.D." at 
George Washington University in Washington, D. C. 


He began his career in his native state of North Carolina 
as a teaching principal in Anson County. Later he became 
principal of the elementary school in Spindale, after which 
he was appointed as principal of Jefferson Elementary 
School in Alexandria, Va. From this position, he became 
principal of the Thomson School in Washington, D. C. 


A more detailed story on Miss Pinkston’s retirement will 
appear in the October JOURNAL. 


& The social-security bill as finally approved by the Social 
Security Conference Committee of Congress excludes public 
employes who are members of existing state and local re- 
tirement and pension systems. The bill was signed by Presi- 
dent Truman on August 28, 1950. Passage of this bill may be 


said to constitute a real victory for teachers, in the face of . 


many and diverse attempts to threaten their retirement sys- 
tems by encroaching social security. The complete story will 
appear in the October issue of THE JOURNAL. 


& Under the chairmanship of Willard E. Givens, NEA 
Executive Secretary, five members of the 1946 US Educa- 
tional Mission to Japan have accepted SCAP’s invitation to 
return to Tokyo this September to measure educational 
progress in Japan in the past four vears. The group, which 
will be in Japan about a month, will also include Harold 
Benjamin, dean, College of Education, University of Mary- 
land; Monsignor Frederick Hochwalt, Catholic University 
of America; Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Washington; and G. W. Diemer, pres- 
ident, Central Missouri College, Warrensburg. 


“It is the estimate of the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Education that a general attack 
on public education in the United States is now being or- 
ganized” said Harold Benjamin, chairman of the commission, 
at the St. Louis convention in July. “The enemy is trying 
our line with a number of local, probing raids attempting to 
find out where we are weak or strong, testing his methods of 
attack, recruiting and training his forces, building up his 
stock piles, filling his war chest, and organizing his propa- 
ganda units. 

“He has already initiated skirmishes in various places 
thruout the country. He has elected a schoolboard member 
here pledged to return public education to a Spartan regime 
of confinement to the Three Rs and low taxes. He has 
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whipped up pseudo-popular revolts there against teachers, 
administrators, and school programs on the grounds that they 
are indoctrinating the children in communism and socialism 
and they are helping to increase taxes. 


“He has defeated a school-financing project over yonder 
‘because it is designed to make children Godless and raise 
taxes.” He is prepared to whip up indignation at a moment's 
notice on all sorts of topics from the deleterious effects of 
John Dewey's philosophy on the incidence of juvenile de- 
linquency to the relationship between construction activities 
in the fifth-grade and a lack of respect for the National Colors 
—but these indignations are largely synthetic and relatively 
feeble, requiring careful and intensive force-feeding to sus- 
tain life-—-compared with the white-hot indignation about 
school taxes. . . . 


“The enemy in this campaign that scems to be impending 
is stronger than he looks. If we get our combat team to- 
gether, however, get the information the team needs for its 
decisions swiftly and accurately before it, even a stronger 
enemy than this one would make hardly more than a ripple 
in the smoothness of our advance. . . .” 


> A representative group of college presidents, aca- 
demic deans, and officials of professional education agencies 
met in Washington, D. C., on June 19-20 to discuss the 
current status of student personnel work. 


Sponsored jointly by the US Office of Education and 
the American Council on Education, the group identified 
12 major needs requiring immediate attention. 


Included in these major needs were: to achieve more in- 
tegration between student personnel services and instructional 
‘rogram; to assist college administrators in translating the 
student-centered concept of education into specific institu- 
tional objectives; to establish high standards of selection and 
of professional competence for the specialized personnel 
worker; to have recognized as a criterion for advancement 
competence in advising students; to achieve a soundly con- 
ceived place for personnel services in the institutional budget; 
to develop over-all administrative patterns which will enable 
specialized personnel services to best tie in with other phases 
of the educational program; to improve quality and quantity 
of research on the instruments, processes, and programs of 
student personnel work. 


The full conference statement may be secured by writing 
to the Division of Higher Education, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


»& Two experimental regional conferences devoted to 
instructional problems in the schools will be developed dur- 
ing the coming school year in cooperation with various units 
of the NEA and interested state associations, according to 
Willard E. Givens, NEA Executive Secretary. 


“The conferences, which have the — of the NEA 
Executive Committee and the Board of Directors, will be 


devoted entirely to instructional problems,” Secretary Givens 
explained. 


“Thru the conferences, the NEA hopes to furnish a basic 
service to the teachers in the area in which the conferences 
will be held. We hope to take the NEA to more people; 
however, these conferences will not change the regularly 
scheduled meetings of the Association. Attendance at the 
initial conferences may be on a limited basis. 


“Key people from various school systems and resources of 
NEA units and state education associations will be invited 
to join in planning the conference programs. Dates and 
locations of the meetings will be announced later.” 
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When your students ask questions like these—about history, 


current problems, English or science—TIME can be a big help! 


As thousands of high school teachers have already discovered: 


. » » EIME makes the pages of history, Eng- 
lish and science textbooks more exciting 
and immediate — gives your students a feel- 
ing of participation in events—brings 
subjects they are studying up to date... 


.. - TIME is an investment, not just for 
one class or one subject—its departmental- 
ized news sections cover many school sub- 
jects—and TIME goes beyond the school 
into the home and the community .. . 


2 e TIME is an adult magazine—crisp and 
vivid—the kind of magazine your students 
want to read now and after they leave school 
—one they can read with ever-increasing 
understanding and enjoyment... 


To make TIME as valuable as possible to busy, budget- 
conscious teachers and students, the TIME Educational 


Bureau offers you: 


A spccial school rate (10¢ a copy on bulk orders 
for ten copies or more weekly, or individually 
addressed student subscriptions at only $3 for 


eight months). 


And the famous TIME Teaching Aids: Current 
Affairs Tests, Monthly Quizzes, a Classroom Dis- 
cussion Outline, Map Enlargements, a special 
LIFE tear-sheet service —and a free desk copy of 
TIME (and LIFE as well if your TIME order is 


for 25 or more copies weekly). 


If you are not already a TIME-using teacher, try TIME this 
year in your classroom—as a rewarding and effective new 
teaching tool—one that more and more teachers have come 
to depend on and use each school year. 














r —_—o ow ee oe ee ee oe oe % —_— eee ee a ne eCmEn Roeaney Se ronge ryan ome nw eae NSO 
i TIME Educational Bureau, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

I 

| 1 Please enter my order for TIME, as follows: (] Please send me further information. 

: (C0 Plan A: copies of TIME each week at 10¢ 

i a copy, beginning with issue dated Monday, Teacher (Please print) 

: until: (-) further notice, or [] issue dated School 

| (J Plan 8: subscriptions at the Special School p= ow 

Year rate of [1] $3 for eight months; to be sent to individual 

; addresses. City Zone State 
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owning SCORETE 


SAVES UP TO 9OZ% OF SCORING TIME 


An amazing new device to eliminate the drudgery of scoring tests . . . in- 


expensive and simple to use . 





_can be used with either hand or machine-scored 


tests ... no need to look up grade placement or percentile norms in manual. 


Saves teachers up to 90% of scoring time 


score tests 
Language Tests . 





7 cents each 


no answer key necessary to 
automatic diagnostic analysis on Reading, Arithmetic, and 
.. designed for use only with California Test Bureau tests. 





REQUEST PERMISSION TO SEE THE COPY SENT TO YOUR ADMINISTRATOR, PRINCIPAL, 
OR SUPERVISOR, SINCE THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIMEN SETS IS RESTRICTED TO THEM. 


as 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 
e CALIFORNIA “res TP BUREAU e 110 South Dickinson Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin 


206 Bridge Street, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 





OUR READERS WRITE 


@ Tris teature of Tur JOURNAL is an open 
lorum for its readers. Ideas and opinions 
‘pressed here are those of the writers and 
not necessarily those of the NEA, 


Word from Abroad 


I soup like to exchange reports of class- 
room discussions on such topics as “How 
can students promote understanding of 
other nations?” and “What can they do to 
contribute to peace?” If you are interested, 
please write me 

\lso, if your students wish to correspond 
with Japanese students, please send me then 
names, ages,and addresses.—KEIZO MITSUZUMI, 
Ikuei Highschool, Nara City, Japan. 


Opposition to Homework 


\ very large part of the active opposition 
to home study, as well as opposition to 
school in its entirety, comes from pupils 
and their parents) who wish the time to 
earn money. In addition, hundreds of ow 
pupils busy themselves after school hours in 
school activities which, while pleasurable, 
may very well be classified as work. These 
facts seem to indicate that there is no great 
objection to homework as work, but that the 
objection to school homework is funda- 
mentally an objection to school work 
HERMAN O. MAKEY, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Thru. Tho. and Thoro 


kven if children do work hard and attain 


considerable proficiency spelling while in 


106 


school, the great majority, who in after life 
deal for the most part with things othe 
than written words, lose their skill. 

\s a conservative approach to spelling 
reform, we—like Tne JouRNAL—must encow 
age the use of authorized short spelling 
forms such as “thru, thruout, tho, altho, and 
thoro.” 

Some people complain that these forms 
look strange and funny. Well, if we would 
only use them for a while, they would be 
come familiar. Then, the present convyen- 
tional forms like “through and though” 
would seem as strange, as ridiculous, as 
superfluous, and as obsolete as hoop skirts 
and bustles.—LUKE LINDLEY, Stratton, Colo. 


Ir is heartening to see the NEA Journal 
do something toward simplification of spell- 
ing. Who should lead, in this, if not the 
teaching profession?—GRACK RILEY, Central 
School, Camas, Wash. 


Influence of Educators 


Pur National Education Association and 
its officers deserve highest praise for plan- 
ning their excellent program on “Food and 
People” in the leadership training Confer- 
ence on International Relations at Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo., July 10-12. 
At this time, when cynicism toward the 
work of international organizations is grow- 
ing, the influence of educators in restoring 
public faith in these agencies can very well 
determine their future usefulness.—CHARLEs 
Fr. ROGERS, educational relations officer, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Washington, 
DC, 


@ SrE page 463 for further details of the 


Conterence on International Relations 


Other Conferences and Institutes 


Pur Citizenship Conference [sponsored }y 
the NEA and the US Department — of 
Justice] was a great success. It has now be 
come an established institution of such 
value that no one can doubt its usefulness 
or the fundamental character of its purposes. 
JUSTIN MILLER, president, National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, and chairman, Tlie 
{ttorney General’s Commission on Citize 
ship, Washineton, dD. EE. 


I HAVE participated in a large number of 
national and regional conferences and _ feel 
free to say that the Fifth National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship was one of the most im- 
portant experiences that I have had. It was 
the most smoothly organized and conducted 
conference of any I have attended. Its focus 
remained clear thruout the conference. The 
participants were excellently qualified, both 
those who were speakers and those who 
acted as leaders of discussion groups.—CLARA 
V. FRIEDMAN, United Service for New Amer- 
icans, Inc., New York. 


\s A result of my attendance at the NE \ 
Institute for Organization Leadership in 
Washington, I am introducing courses in 
public speaking and parliamentary proce- 
dure into our schools. In my experimental 
public-speaking class, | am using a wire re 
corder which 1 bought in San Francisco Jast 
October.—KAN¥KO OUuTA, chief of secondary 

[Continued on page 408] 
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Are You using the new 


TRAFFIC LIGHT 
INSTRUCTOR 


Leading Schools in over 38 states 
now use this effective teaching aid 


























Teaching traffic safety can be FUN .. . with the 
new Traffic Light Instructor! Writes a leading 
safety authority, ‘Really a ‘must’ for simulating 
true traffic situations in the classroom. Helps de- 
velop skills—and the children love it too.’’ Ideal 
for kindergarten and elementary grades, as well as 
high school and professional driver training courses. 

The Traffic Light Instructor makes your teaching 

easier, more practical and efficient. Consider these 

important advantages: 

1. A miniature traffic signal—just 4 feet high, an 
exact duplicate of regulation lights. 

2. Foolproof, all- metal construction—heavy base 
keeps light upright, yet small size enables chil- 
dren to move it anywhere. 

3. Shatter-proof plastic lenses make light safer, 
better protected against damage. 


4. Ready to use. Plugs into any 110 volt AC outlet 
receptacle. Uses minimum current. Long life 
lamp. Trouble-free. 












ee ; Place your order NOW! 
wer _ Specify model desired. 


$24 7s Model 9 has standard 


; red-yellow-green lighting 
Shipped Assembled! cycle. Model 12 wired 


and eae te use for special local require- 
F.0.B. Cleveland,! ments, priced slightly 
Ohio __! ‘higher. 









New Teaching Manual. Free to quali- 
fied personnel. A practical guidebook 
on teaching safety, prepared by a na- 
tional authority on ‘traffic safety teach- 
ing. Write on your official letterhead. 


SCHOOL SAFETY LIGHT CORP. 
214 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





ptunounciug 
HEALTH 
in the 
Elementary School 


lon chapters outline the school health program, 
define special duties of principal and teachers, and 
look to the future. 





Planning Together 
Healthful Living 
Health Services 
Health Instruction Accomplishments of the 
Health in Education Total Health Program 
of the Handicapped Good Health Tomorrow 





The Role of the Principal 
The Role of the Class- 


room Teacher 














Department of Elementary School Principals 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


384 Pages 29th Yearbook — 1950 $3.00 
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How to 
make good readers out of 
noor ones 


Wouldn't it be wonderful to have a class with every mem- 
ber reading at or beyond his grade level? Perhaps such per- 
fection is unlikely, but you can come close to it. 

Today every teacher, right in her own classroom, can 
accomplish results in remedial teaching that could be 
attained only by clinical specialists a few short years ago. 


Build New Reading Power in your Own Classroom 
Equipped with materials prepared specifically for remedial 
work, and using techniques tried and proved in our reading 
clinics, you can actually develop the necessary skills in most 
of your problem cases. 

Sample Materials and the "Know How” all Free 


So that you may try the latest techniques in your own class 
this year, Webster Publishing Company, Ampgrica’s largest 
publisher of remedial reading materials, will supp!y you 
free of charge: 


1 HOW TO INCREASE READING SKILL—a 
sixteen page booklet which tells you * How to 
spot retarded readers *« How to diagnose the 
causes of reading failure « What to do to increase 


reading skill « How to use specialized remedial 
materials. 


e 

2 A KIT OF CORRECTIVE MATERIALS—not 
mere page samples, but a working set generous 
enough to get your program under way. 


Reading failure is the most serious school failure. It con- 
tributes directly to failures in all subjects, to personality 


maladjustments, and delinquency. The coupon below 
é 


brings another chance to your poor Or aa 
7 -™ ~ \ 
readers. Be sure you -- - ,w Aa 
ts \ 
mail it today ! > ,. 0” he 
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Answer to a Prayer 


fis morning an hour before school 
ited, I was sitting at my desk doing the 
cudless job of lesson planning. I looked up 
is one of my first-grade boys appeared in 
e doorway with his mother. 

\fter greeting me, the mother said, “I 
onder if you’d mind if Danny comes to 
school every morning this early. He’s so 


crazy about school T just can’t keep him 


home.” And we thought Danny would be 
one of our problem children—that we would 
« to force him to attend school! 


But her final remark really lifted me into 
e clouds I wish I could have the patience 


ou do. When L try to show Danny how to 


» something, he savs, ‘Show me slow like 
bleacher does’ 
Show me slow like Teacher does!” That 


mark has been my reward for the patience 
have p aved tor cach day! No wonder I am 
ikinge in the clouds.—THFLMA RICHARD, 


] 


Need for Teaching Ethies 
I srigrve it important that teacher-traim- 
ing institutions stress the cthics of the pro- 
fession more and that they offer to the young 
people entering the profession more specific 
courses and helps of all kinds that will pre- 
mare them to meet future responsibilities 
Ihe ethics of a teacher are a matter of 
nofessional growth. | believe much wasted 


tlort. heartache, and discouragement could 


xc spared toe voung teacher i he went imto 
the teaching field as well-grounded in ethics 


i 


as he now is in methods.—vera STRPHENSON, 


Classroom Teachers Northe ” Section, Cali 


fornia Teachers Association. 


Sound Foundations 


Our social and personal problems chang< 
with the times, but the thought processes 
that help a person to think clearly and 
arrive at definite and sound conclusions do 
not change and will always be the only 
sound foundation to education.—MILTON A. 
ROP TI tide 


elischool, Kingsport, Te 


The Journal 


Ox of the problems with which 1 hav« 
heen concerned for years is that of the slow 
learner. We here in Woodbridge Highschool! 
have had an intensive study of the curricu 
lum for four vears. We have added all 
sorts of audio-visual materials to our tools 
of learning, have decreased our teacher 
loads, have added publication after publi 
cation to our library, and still we felt we 
lacked something. 

A couple months ago T came across, in 
the NEA JourNaAL, just the materials needed 
in Dr. Baker's article on the characteristics 
of the slow learner. From his five main 
points, I evolved a talk that seemed to take 
up the slack in our procedures. Again Ti 
JOURNAL comes thrul—JOHN Pp. Loz0, prin- 


pr" 


cipal, Woodbridge Highschool. Woodbridge, 


NV. P 


1 arways take time to go thru all the 


=) 


pages of Tur JourNnar, but IT stopped to read 





carefully the cditorial in the Mav numbe 
and wanted to write you congratulations in 
view of what you said and how you said it 
on the subject of “We Live by Our Minds.” 

FREDERIC G. MELCHER, editor, Publishers’ 
Weekly, New York. 


THE reader of the NEA JourNAL is always 
in for a treat. Teachers who are qualified 
give us the fruit of their experiences in 
absorbing articles about every facet of edu 
cation, be it art, business, history, society. 
school buildings, poetry, adult education, 
secondary and elementary education, hom« 
teachers qualifications, or citizenship. 

Besides, the vast work undertaken by the 
NEA is reported, and as fellow workers in 
professional organizations we are glad to 
learn of their many successes.—FMM TONNA, 
editor, The Veachers Magazine, Malta. 


\ cerrer from Robert Wayne, Merced, 
Calif.. in the Saturday Review of Literature 
goes something like this: “My teachers used 
to post on the blackboard a ‘thought fon 
today.” LT enjoyed thinking them thru and 
applying them to. situations, Now as a 
teacher LT learn that the use of such mottoes 
is frowned upon. | should appreciate 1 
ceiving from readers evidence disproving 0) 
supporting the value of classroom mottoes.” 

I use and appreciate the “In a Nutshell” 
sentences on the Editor’s Page. Perhaps 
other teachers who put them before students 
via large lettered posters might like to get 
in touch with Mr. Wayne.—eLLis s. situ 
sr., Rochester. N.Y. 
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“Health 
Adventures” 





These nine slidefilms, 526 large, lighted pictures in full color, 
are organized to help later elementary and junior 

high school teachers present an effective health program. 
Each slidefilm consists of several units. 


First, the purpose and function of the specific parts of the 
body are made clear. Then good health rules, made 
meaningful by this lucid understanding, are presented. 





sam HANDY Onganigdlion 


2821 EAST GRAND BLVD., DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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i20 bright copies a minute—1 to 4 brilliant colors 
at once—direct from anything you type, write or 
draw — up to 300 clear-cut copies per master — 
finger-flip ‘““Magic” Copy Control to assure all- 
over intensity of every copy throughout every 
run—on any weight paper or card—any size from 
3” x 5” to 9” x 14”. No stencils, no mats, no ink- 
ing, no makeready! There in just a few words is 
packed the tremendous story of Ditto’s new, rev- 
olutionary D-10 Direct (Liquid) Process Dupli- 
cator—‘revolutionary” because it utterly upsets 
all precedent for economy, speed, quietness, long 
life and ease of operation. Beyond compare for 
school use! We'll gladly arrange a FREE demon- 
stration to prove how helpful the D-10 can be in 
classroom, administrative and extra-curricular 
activities. Just mail the coupon. 


DITTO 


FREE Sam Lesone 


See for yourself how you can 
increase student interest —save 
yourself hours of classroom 
time—and virtually eliminate 
night work. Choose from any 
of the splendid mew titles in 
the new Ditto Workbook Cata- 
log. Send for FREE Lessons. 
Each page produces 200 Liquid 
or 100 Gelatin copies. Simply 
fill in and mail the coupon 
IMMEDIATELY. 
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DITTO WORKBOOKS 


Che Var 
Litto 8-10 


DIRECT (LIQUID) PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


HU a New Day Prive 
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FOR L1G@UM/0 OR GELATIN REPRODUCTION / 
NEW subjects you’ve been asking for include: Reading Readi- 
ness — Learning Forms, Books I-II (Kindergarten); Learning 
Words, Book I (Primer level), Book II (First Reader level); 
Birds (Grades 2-4 level); completely new and modern Arith- 
metic Books, 3 parts for each of grades 2 through 8; Simple 
Science Experiments, Books I-II (middle grades)—all this besides 
dozens of other titles by well known educators, embodying 
the most effective, most universally applicable, most teacher- 
approved procedures. Most prices: $1.35 (Gelatin), $2.75 


(Direct Process). Send for FREE catalog NOW. 





SSS OSS SOS OSS SSSSSSVSSSS“lSSO 
!. Ditto, Inc., 623 $. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 

' Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 

' 

. ) Literature on your new D-10 Direct (Liquid) Process Schoo! Duplicator. 
- ( ) Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid ( ) 

4 or Gelatin ( ) Duplication. (Specify which type machine you use). 

: ( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 

a cetera athe de der! A Mr OCA RE SE) Ei ENA EIR OLE: SI BIER 
g Namme.......-sesseevovservessernseessneensssennnsssnnssensnssennnssnnnsssanesssanecanensssssensiscensnsesaneenneess 

; STII, ocnsconnconsbeuedépineonnsasoooqneshbepetrbdantenbeensgindasennersesnnsnneubiiidbibidutetebe tebsubutdeuksinbeiasbndsosenes 
: SIGS 3cssdnibiicinapiinintinsdinninineninnadtsuasnninigindiineiangenentnoesinl ERE Ee See cok. eed ee ae eae 
- Post OffiCl.........ccccccccccccccscccccccesees I cocccncecnentnnsennesens State 
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Roll Point Styius and Handwrit- 
ing Stencil simplify the prepara- 
tion of seat work and tests. Use 
them at your desk, your home 
—anywhere. 


Newspaper Stencil Sheet 


Carries 2 and 3 column rulings 
to simplify preparation of 
school newspapers. 


















School Tracing Pages 


A portfolio of tracing illustra- so 
tions which add sparkle and 
life to finished work. 


eeerereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 





New Styli, Lettering Guides, 
Shading Plates give profes- 
sional effects. Lettering guides 
have tapered openings for 
smooth, sure lines and accu- 
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$10 
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Sight-saving black-on-white teaching aids 
protect\young eyes—enable young minds 
to absorh new ideas 


New features of the A. B. Dick mimeograph 
rate positioning. enabie you to produce the kind of teaching 
POTTTTITITITTTT TTT TTT aids you want easier and quicker than ever 
before. Today, there is no easier, faster, 
lower-cosi way to produce ten to thousands 
of black-on-white copies. 


formation, mail the coupon below. 


sig i \ B !) Ness i\ Colored mimeograph inks 
Serie ‘ THE FIRST NAME N MIMEC 
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Outline Map Stencils 


Outline map stencils of all states 
and countries. Outlines can be 
filled in to meet teacher’s need. 


scripts. 


Stencil Sheets 


ror detaiiec in- 





° 

: 

« 

* 

. 

. 

. 

. 

: 4 

: No. 5 Mimeoscope ® Ss RAPHING Make magecepteesgnantve and 
° . : : : more effective. You can use 
“9 } vores oo Salou’ A. B. Dick mimeographs are for use with all makes of suitable these inks without cleaning 
* ball socket pedestal and base. stencil duplicating produc mimeograph cylinder. 
Sn ey eee i, tees, ary RRS Ce i 
: : {:| A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NJ-950 

° : \: 4 5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 

. 7 * 

. 7 ra Without obligation, please tell me more about the A. B. Dick 

. J a mimeograph products circled below. 

. e us 

: : > 12345 67 «8 © 0 8 2 13 
. 7 * 

: : . Name———_—___________ Position. 

: ° 34 Fi School. 

- New Stencil Filing Wrappers : “Fundamentals of Mimeograph- : Address. 

> Eliminate cleaning of stencils. : ing”; an illustrated text for ¢ : 

* Covers show contents. + teaching mimeographing. A * Lo, Pn eee 

° : useful guide for all users. ¥ 

: ; —_—— é 
° : z 





Music Manuscript Stencil 


Has i0 die-impressed staffs. 
Provides new low-cost way of 
making copies of music manu- 





4-Page Folder Stencil Sheet 


Full instructions and guide 
lines make it easy to prepare 
4-page folders on standard car- 
riage typewriter. 


SPCC ECE EHH EEE EEEE 


4types. With or without 
film-topping. A stencil sheet 
for every need and budget. 
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The Most Dangerous Thing in the World 


“WE Must train for humanity, and training in reading, writing, and arithmetic must 
be given in a manner calculated to serve the ends of that humanity. For all the knowl- 
edge in the world is worse than useless if it is not humanely understood and humanely 


used. 


HE most inspiring thing at our St. Louis 

convention was the growing spirit of unity 
within the teaching profession and the will to 
build a united organization worthy of the 
teachers of our time and strong enough to 
make a real difference in the destiny of man- 
kind. 

Every group among our teachers shows an 
increasing willingness to lend itself to the 
larger good and to cooperate with all other 
groups in a world that desperately needs light 
and leadership. ‘This increasing achievement 
of good democratic human relations among 
teachers has a double significance since what 
they practice they inevitably also teach. 

For more than a century, the dominant 
philosophy of our Western World—in spite of 
Christian teaching to the contrary—has been 
that survival depends on conflict, competition, 
and war. ‘That philosophy has brought the 
whole human race near the brink of disaster, 
It is obviously a false philosophy. A growing 
chorus of voices of men of science is rising to 
proclaim that survival and growth depend 
not on fighting each other but on working 
together. “Thus, Ashley Montagu in his book, 
On Being Human, concludes on the basis of 
scientific evidence: 

“We begin to understand then that evolu- 
tion itself is a process which favors cooperat- 
ing rather than disoperating groups, and ‘fit- 
ness’ is a function of the group as a whole 
rather than of separate individuals. The: fit- 
ness of the individual is largely derived from 
his membership in a group. The more co- 
operative the group, the greater is the fitness 
for survival which extends to all its members. 

“The important point to grasp is that, con- 


An intelligence that is not humane is the most dangerous thing in the world.” — 
From On Being Human by Ashley Montagu. 


trary to the beliefs of the struggle-for-survival 
school of thought, man does not have to create 
a cooperative mood for himself... . “The im 
pulses toward cooperative behavior are al 
ready present in him at birth, vand all they 
require is cultivation. ‘There is not a shred 
of evidence that man is born with ‘hostile’ 
or ‘evil’ impulses which must be watched and 
disciplined. Discipline of basic impulses is. 
indeed, necessary, but it is the discipline of 
love, not of frustration, which they require 
... Do what we will, our drives toward good 
ness are as biologically determined as are ow 
drives toward breathing. 

“From every standpoint, then, it is impor- 
tant that teachers, the unacknowledged legis 
lators of the world, shall believe in the right 
things. For unless they do so, their words 
and conduct, no matter how noble the senti- 
ments they are supposed to express, will be 
recognized for the counterfeit coin they are.” 

Just as education without humanity is the 
most dangerous thing in the world, so educa- 
tion in love, human understanding, and co 
operation is the greatest hope of the world. 
This is why our Victory Action Program with 
its emphasis on common purposes, unity of 
spirit, unified dues, and cooperative action 
among local, state, national, and world groups 
of teachers is of such urgent importance. 

Let us continue steadfast in the course we 
have mapped out for ourselves in the sure 
faith that we can rear a race of people who 
will understand the eternal truth that thru 
love and cooperation and only thru them can 
the human race survive. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, EpITOR 
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THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 


© The St. Lowis convention was one of the best m many 
ycal 

+ Many discussion groups encouraged participation and 
helped to develop leaders 

* President Holt’s convention leadership was tops—an able 
presiding officer with a rare gift of humor. 

¢ The new President, Corma Mowrey, elected without op- 


position, is a woman of proved ability and leadership 


- Programs were We 





l-planned and effectively presented; meet- 
ing places and co, were convenient and air-conditioned. 
# One encountered everywhere the feeling that 1950-5] 
should see the greatest advance in the history of profes- 
sional organization, 
The banquet of the Department of Classroom Teachers 
with an attendance of 2000) fenton a brilliant program 
provided by St. Louis talent. 


Secretary Givens’ address as representative of the NEA 
on the Round-the-World Town Meeting of the Air was 


one of the high spots of the convention. 


°, 
*° 


‘2 
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* There was deep concern over developments in the Korcan 
situation and a strong conviction that every teacher should 
do all he can to strengthen support for United Nations. 


Where Does Your State Stand? 


ELSrWHERE in this issue of the THE JOURNAL is a 
map showing where each of the states stands in terms 
of NEA membership as compared with state associa- 
tion membership. ‘This map shows a steady and most 
inspiring gain toward unification of local, state, and 
national dues as provided in the Victory Action 
Program. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that teachers 
who are members of the NEA, who read its JOURNAL, 
and follow its worldwide activities become more active 
and loyal members of their state and local associa- 
tions. In Idaho, for example, after the adoption of 


statewide unified dues, membership increased in both 
state and national associations. 


On Being Human 

Tur book referred to in the editorial on the pre- 
ceding page might well become for a year the “bible” 
of all who work on the Victory Action Program. 
It was written by Ashley Montagu and published by 
Henry Schuman, 20 East 70th Street, New York 21. 
1950. 125p. $1.95. Our minds are beset with so much 
that is trivial or passing that we need to study a 
few things intensively that we may keep our per- 
spective and hold fast to fundamentals. 
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American Education Week 


THe program for AEW this year presents one of 
the most vital themes ever offered, and the need for 
reaching the people has never been greater. Let every 
local association and school officer begin now to 
gather material and make plans. ‘Two suggestions: 

First, send NEA one dollar asking for 100 copies 
of the 16-page leaflet Government Of, By, and For the 
People, PGL Number 58, and distribute these to 
preachers, editors, members of service clubs, PTAs, 
women’s clubs, and the like. Do this now, for the 
demand is such that the supply may be exhausted 
early. There will not be time to reprint later on. 

Second, see that every member of your legislature 
and every member of Congress and as many of the 
candidates for these offices as possible are invited to 
make at least one address in support of the schools 
during American Education Week. 


Use Your Delegates 


Over 3300 delegates to the NEA Representative 
Assembly attended the St. Louis convention, Each 
delegate is able to interpret the work of our united 
profession to his fellow members in the state and 
local association and to his colleagues on the faculty. 

Make sure that the delegate who represented you at 
St. Louis has an opportunity bring home the in- 
spiration of that great occasion and to lead the way 
toward still more effective organization of our pro- 
fession. We have moved far toward unity and strength 
during recent years, but measured by world forces 
around us, we are still too weak for full effectiveness. 


A Wholesome Sign 

THE practice of electing NEA Presidents from 
states which have most of their teachers in unified 
membership appears now to be well-established. Pear] 
A. Wanamaker of Washington in 1946; Glenn E. 
Snow of Utah in 1947; Mabel Studebaker of Penn- 
sylvania in 1948; Andrew D. Holt of Tennessee in 
1949; Corma Mowrey of West Virginia in 1950— 
all come from states strong in unified membership. 

When teachers of an entire state are strong, pro- 
fessional leaders rise to greater heights of purpose, 
vision, and courage. Character, merit, and proved 
leadership are a sound basis for electing officers. 


Tennessee's Outstanding Record 

Tuer good people of Tennessee may well be proud 
of the outstanding record which their teachers have 
made in NEA membership in recent years. With an 
NEA membership of only 2199 in 1943, the state 
came to the St. Louis meeting with an NEA mem- 
bership of 19,810 and with one of the largest and 
finest delegations ever to attend an NEA Assembly. 

States with 20,000 NEA members or more are en- 
titled to a second member on the NEA Board of 
Directors. Pennsylvania, California, Ohio, and Illinois 
now have that advantage, and we predict that next 
year Tennessee will come to the San Francisco con- 


vention with enough members to entitle the state to 
a second NEA Director. 
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“It's your job now.... 


New PRESIDENT of the NEA, Corma Mowrey. 
is congratulated by the retiring President, 
Andrew D. Holt. Some 500,000 of you met Dr. 
Holt last year when he traveled 200,000 miles 
in 41 states, Hawaii, Canada, and Europe. None 
who knew him as efficient secretary of the 
Tennessee Education Association and as popular 
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ambassador-president of the NEA were surprised 
by his brilliant and good-humored leadership 
of the Representative Assembly in St. Louis, 
July 3-7. Only a person of Corma Mowrey’s 
exceptional charm and ability could follow in 
the footsteps of Andy Holt. On the next page, 
we present Dr. Mowrey to you. 
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West Virginians are proud of their new NEA President. 


And the rest of us are too. 


C= . Mowry really gets around! 
A You mav find her in the 


house in Charleston, West Virginia, 


or “on the hill” in) Washington, 
ID. ©. And when she speaks, every- 
one listens. Lhat’s one reason I 


think the newly-elected President of 
the NEA will be a good one. 


The Early Years 


Corma was born at Big Isaac, 
Doddridge County, West Virginia. 
Ihe daughter of Lloyd Mowrey, mer- 
chant, and Mrs. Ida Mowrey, she was 


Hei 


died when Corma was nine. 


one of seven children. mother 

Despite family duties, Corma was 
always determined to continue her 
education. By attending night classes 
and summer-school sessions, she was 
her A.B. 
Salem College just 


able to get degree from 
five vears alter 
vraduating trom highschool. And she 
taught four of those five vears! 

At Salem, Miss Mowrey was one 
of the most popular students ever to 
wear the Green and White. Not only 
did she excel in her studies, but she 
Was active in campus organizations 
and sports. 


\fter obtaining her bachelor’s de 


erec, Miss Mowrey did graduate 
work during her summer vacations 
at the University of Chicago and 


Duke Universitv, where she received 





Mr. Strother is editor of the Clarksburg, 
West Exponent and a pe 1 


riend oft mM? Neu 


Virginia, rsonal 
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state 


RANDAL STROTHER 


her master’s degree in education, At 
the same time, she taught in Harri- 
son County clementary and second- 
ary schools and won the respect of 
hundreds of students as one of their 


hest teachers, 


Professional Activity 


From the time she began teaching 
in her first school, Miss Mowrey took 
an active educational 
groups. In county and state teachers 
took a_ leading 
part, and her associates began pick- 
ing her for important offices in those 
groups. 


interest in 


organizations, she 


Before Miss Mowrev was 
chosen as president of the Harrison 
County Education Association. 
Other honors followed. She became 
vicepresident of the West Virginia 
Classroom Teachers Association and 
late) 


long, 


was named to serve two years 
as president of that organization. 
She served one vear as vicepresident 
of the West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, and one year as its presi 
dent. For many years, she also has 
served as a leader in Four-H and 
church groups. 
In recent 
served 


Miss Mowre\y 
term on the 
NEA Executive Committee. and be- 
fore her selection as President of the 
Association, she was first Vicepresi- 
dent. 


years, 


one two-year 





Miss Mowrey takes special pride 


in her four young nephews. The 
eldest is now a _ college junior 


preparing to be a_ teacher. 


But the titles Miss Mowrey has 
held in the Harrison County Asso- 
ciation, West Virginia Association, 
and the NEA do not tell the full 
story of her loyal service to the cause 
of education. In special assignments 
and in voluntary work, she has per- 
formed invaluable tasks for the cause 
ot the teachers:and for betterment of 
education. 

For example, she helped to put 
across the salary 
benefits 


increases and othe: 
gained by West Virginia 
teachers within the past decade. Dur- 
ing legislative sessions, she was a 
daily visitor in the state capitol and 
there pleaded personally with mem 
bers of the West Virginia House ol 
Delegates and with state senators to 
provide special legislation for the 
teachers and a_ better educational 
program for boys and girls. 

For her outstanding work in the 
field of Salem College 
conferred an honorary doctor of ped- 
agogy degree on her at its June com- 
mencement. S. O. Bond, president 
of the school, eulogized her in a spe- 
cial talk; Orie McConkey, who was 
her highschool principal, and Joseph 
Rosier, former US Senator from 
West Virginia and Pastpresident of 
the NEA, were in the audience. 

Corma Mowrevy has the unanimous 
support of West Virginians in he 
new post. They're confident that 
she'll help the state and national 
education picture in the months 
ahead. West Virginians will do their 
utmost to assist her. 


education, 
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OME 70 father 

brought us from a town in rural 
South Carolina to live in New York 
City. A few days after our arrival, 
my mother took my three brothers 
and me—aged 6, 8, 10, and 12—to 
Grammar School 69 on West 54th 
Street. There the kind superinten- 
dent, Matthew J. Elgas, after ques- 
tioning, placed us in suitable grades. 

When I, the 10-year-old, was taken 
into a classroom, I clung closely to 
my mother’s skirt. I saw what seemed 
like innumerable faces swimming in 
a tog before my frightened eyes. 

Then, I heard a voice, a gentle, 
kind voice. Someone approached me 
and said, while she placed her hand 
upon my shoulder, “Now, Bernard, 
[ am so happy to have you. | am 
sure the other boys are also pleased. 
Will you sit in this seat?” I sat be- 
hind a little desk, and the class went 
on without paying any attention to 
me. 

As the class was about to be dis- 
missed, the teacher said, “Will some 
boy volunteer to take Bernard home 
and call for him in the morning un- 
til he knows his way to and from 
school?” ‘The whole volun- 
teered. She picked a kind, generous 
boy, Clarence Housman, who acted 
as my guide, and who, 20 years later, 
became my partner, 

As the days wore on, all the fears 
engendered by a great city, which 
had horse cars and rumbling cle- 
vated trains and great noises, disap- 
peared. 


yeal S ago, my 


class 


Jom not realize then that this 
teacher, Katherine Devereux Blake, 
was smoothing my way, encouraging 
me in my studies, and holding up to 
me the precepts which I should fol- 
low. She stimulated her pupils to do 
their best work and showed them the 
joy of striving and the joy of rec- 
ognized personal accomplishment. 

It is not given to every teacher to 
carry her work into socalled high 
places. But all teachers have the op- 
portunity to formulate character, 
stimulate ambitions and hopes, and 
help the next generation to come 
closer to their own best selves. 

Miss Blake always told us, “Do the 
best you can. When you have done 
Mr. Baruch is widely known as US elder 
statesman, having served as adviser to Presi- 


dents and national leaders from the time of 
Woodrow Wilson. 
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A REAL TEACHER 


A stirring tribute to a great teacher 


by a great man 


BERNARD BARUCH 


that, you have equalled the efforts o 
results accomplished by any othe: 
boy.” 

It is the teachers, and especially 
those who deal with the very young, 
who have made the character and 
conscience of America what it is to- 
day. It is they who will continue to 
implant ethics, decency, character, 
and a determination to do the very 
best. They have made America what 
it is and must continue to be. 

‘Teachers and nurses are the ones 
who do most for society and are least 
recognized for what they contribute. 
“A teacher affects eternity; he can 
never tell where his influence stops.” 


| HAvE in my hand a book. It has 
been a kind of bible to me. It is a 
book given to me 70 years ago by my 
beloved teacher, Katherine Dever- 
eux Blake. In it, she inscribed these 
words, “Awarded to Bernard Baruch 
for gentlemanly deportment 
general excellence.” 

That was the first prize I ever re- 
ceived. Never have I 
other so dear to me. 

How could anyone put in so few 
words what would give to the one 
who received it more inspiration 
and courage than “For gentlemanly 
deportment and general excellence’? 
If one would strive to deserve that 


and 


received an- 


KATHERINE DEVEREUX BLAKE 


Miss Blake [1857-1950]. first wom- 
an treasurer of the NEA in 1912, 
was one of the persons largely re- 
sponsible for the election of Ella 
Flagg Young as first woman presi- 
dent. Teacher and principal in the 
New York City schools for more than 
half a century. Miss Blake was, as 
William H. Kilpatrick has said, “a 
liberal in the finest sense of that 
term.” Education, world peace, and 
woman suffrage were three of her 
greatest interests. 


award, he would 
lead a useful life 
that would end 
in happiness to 
him and to all. 

Many, many times have I taken 
that book, which I have treasured 
all these 70 years, and read that in- 
scription. It is a volume containing 
Oliver Twist and Great Ex pectations 
by Charles Dickens. 





MR. BARUCH 


I pip not see as much of my beloved 
teacher as I would have liked, or 
should have done. We never enjoy 
sufficiently or show proper devotion 
to those who influence our lives the 
most. We seem to take for granted 
and know that no matter what we 
do or do not do, their loving care 
and loyalty will persist thru all the 
years. 

Every now and then when I would 
visit Miss Blake, she would always 
say, “And now, Bernard, I know you 
have been a good boy.” That meant 
that she expected me to carry on 
with “gentlemanly deportment and 
general excellence.” I 
appoint her. 

I wish I could adequately express 
my thanks and appreciation to that 
beautiful character. I know what she 
has done for me and 
thousands whose 
And if those of 
fited by 


couldn’t dis- 


the countless 
lives she touched. 
us who have bene 
this close contact with he 
have helped our fellowmen in any 
wavy it is due to a large extent to ow 
great teacher, Katherine Devereaux 
Blake. 

When we go to the Great Beyond, 
| hope it will be my good fortune to 
go where Miss Blake will meet me 
and lead me to my seat, as she did 
so many years ago. 


—Adapted from an address given 


at a recent memorial service for Miss 
Blake in New York City. 
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NEA Federal Legislative Policies 


Do you know NEA policy on 


these legislatire questions? 


|1| Federal Aid to Education— 
The National Education Association 
is pledged to a program of public 
education that will make possible 
acceptable minimum educational op- 
portunities for all. The Association 
is convinced that in order to make 
this possible adequate national, as 
well as and local, support. is 
both desirable and necessary. Uhis 
is the primary, immediate need of 
public education. 


State 


Therefore, the Association 
tinues to urge Congress to take carly 
favorable action on ltederal aid to 
public education. Such aid should 
be given without federal control to 
public clementary and public  sec- 
ondary education in every state, ter- 


con- 


ritory, possession, and the District 
of Columbia. 
The Association also recommends 


that federal funds be made available 
to assist the states in mecting the 
immediate needs of public - school 
housing. Such funds should be dis- 
tributed thru the regularly consti- 
tuted state cducational agencies. 
The tederal 
reimburse 


government should 
local taxing bodies where 
federal acquisition of property has 
distorted ag tax base bv loss of 
revenue or by increased population 
Kotak tly extra school services. 


[2] Public Funds for Public 
Schools—The Association believes 
the American tradition of separation 
of church and state should be vig- 
orously and zealously safeguarded. 
The Association respects the rights 
of groups, including religious de- 
nominations, to maintain their own 
schools so long as such schools meet 
the educational, health, and safety 
standards defined by the states in 
which they are located. 

The Association 
these schools 
entirely by 


believes that 
should be financed 
their supporters. The 
\ssociation therefore opposes all 
efforts to devote public funds to 
either the direct or the indirect sup- 
port of these schools. 


[: } National 
ciation 


Defense— The 
records its 


Asso- 
support of the 


116 


United Nations Security Council 
and of the United States government 
in their decisions to resist and re- 
pulse aggression in Korea... . It 
calls upon the federal government 
to administer a program [of pre- 


paredness}| that will provide adec- 
quate national defense to assure 
peaceful working relations with 
other nations of the world... . The 


form of 
name of 


condemns any 
legislation which in the 
national security sets up parallel 
educational agencies that absorb, 
supplant, o1 duplicate the programs 
of educational facilities now in 
existence. 

[+] UNESCO — The Association 
urges further expansion of the edu- 
cational activities of UNrsco and 
recommends that more representa- 
tives of public education be included 
as delegates of the United States in 
all Unrsco conterences. 


[5] Teacher 


ciation 


\ssociation 


Exchange— The Asso- 
urges the continuation, cx- 
pansion, and adequate financing by 
the cooperating local, state, and 
federal authorities of the existing 
program for exchange of teachers 
among nations. 

(6] Communism— Members ol the 
Communist Party shall not be em- 
ployed in our schools. Communist 
organizations and communist-front 
organizations should be required to 
register with the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

vovern- 
establish- 
system of 


([7| Scholarships—Federal 
ment should finance the 
ment in every state of \ 
competitive scholarships under 
which young men and women of 
high capabilities may attend college. 
Scholarships for te acher preparation 
should cover the complete cost of 
training to the individual. 


[8] Federal Aid for Higher Edu- 
cation — Federal government should 
provide financial aid for the support 
of higher education to be granted 
only to publicly controlled institu- 
tions. Federal government should 
make adequate compensation to 
privately controlled colleges and uni 


versitics for the cost of specific serv- 
ices rendered at government request. 


(9| Social Security and Teacher 
Retirement—In all states where re- 
tirement plans are now in existence, 
or in which they may be established, 
all school employes covered by such 
plans should continue to be omitted 
from federal social security. 


(10) Income-Tax Exemption—The 
\ssoclation continues to advocate 
that the federal income-tax law be 
amended so that all retirement in- 
comes will be cxempt from federal 
income tax up to the highest amount 
allowed on any retirement incomes. 


|11] National Board of Education 
—The Association believes that the 
development of education, whether 
at the local, state, or national level, 
should be placed above all temporary 
and parusan political issues and 
provided with appropriate adminis- 
trative arrangements to 
the integrity of the 
process. 


safeguard 
educational! 


To this end, the Association again 
urges Congress to create a National 
Board of Education as an independ- 
ent agency to administer the United 
States Otlice of Education. The mem- 
bers of the National Board should 
be appointed for long overlapping 
terms bv the President with the 
consent of the Senate. It further 
recommends that the National Board 
should select a professionally quali- 
fied Commissioner of Education who 
would be responsible to the board 
for the conduct and performance of 
the office. 


[12] Health and Child Welfare— 
Congress should provide funds, to 
be administered thru public 
cies and under state and local con- 
trol, to strengthen the health and 
physical-education program for all 
children in all schools and colleges. 


[13] Nursery Schools and Child- 
Care Centers— Any federal funds 
made available for nursery schools 
and child-care centers should be 
channeled thru the regularly estab- 
lished federal and state education 
agencies. 


agen- 


[14] Public Lands — Federal gov- 
ernment should make payments in 
lieu of state and local taxes for lands 
acquired for federal use. 

NEA 
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ARGE-SCALF. police action in Korea 

has made the teaching profession 
more conscious of its responsibilities, 
Its million members want to know 
their part in the restoration of peace. 
They want to serve both our own 
country and the United Nations. 
With these purposes in mind, 30 edu- 
cational leaders met at NEA head- 
quarters in Washington on July 28 
to explore how education can mobi- 
lize for the emergency. 


United Nations 


One of our most immediate respon- 
sibilities is to teach the position of 
the UN in the Korean conflict. Every 
teacher, from elementary school thru 
university, can make it clear that the 
Korean action is the action of the 
UN Security Council to preserve 
peace. Men have organized to pre- 
vent armed aggression, and the ma- 
chinery they have established for this 
purpose is meeting its most crucial 
test. 

Teachers must show that the basic 
worldwide conflict is primarily in the 
field of ideas and ideals. The freedom 
of mankind is at stake. The United 
States must for the present lead the 
way to quell the aggressors because it 
is the member of the world police 
force most able to do so. We hope 
and believe ali peace-loving nations 
will eventually add their full strength 
to the cause of the UN. 


World War II Record 

The teaching profession excelled 
in devotion to country during World 
War II. Without fanfare, teachers 
served in their communities in ra- 
tioning, draft registration, salvage 
drives, and numerous other aspects 
of civilian defense. If a few com- 
plained about all-night vigils in prai- 
rie schoolhouses looking for hostile 
airplanes, it was because they be- 
lieved their services were not being 
used to best advantage of the coun- 
try! 

Our teachers trained millions of 
persons, young and old, for direct 
war effort in the armed forces and 
for industry and agriculture. They 
taught larger classes and worked 
longer hours, sometimes with the 
knowledge that boys in their classes 
earned more for work after school 
than teachers received for fulltime 
professional services. Some teachers 
were forced by economic circum- 
stances to leave the profession for 





Dr. Fuller is the executive secretary of the 


National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 
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How We May Serve 


The teaching profession explores its op- 


portunities 


work in factories. Many entered the 
armed services. Those who remained 
in the schools had to take over the re- 
sponsibilities of those who had gone. 
Every incentive except that of giving 
unselfish service drew people from 
teaching, and education suffers yet 
from those war years. 

Civilian mobilization is upon us. 
It is uncertain whether we will have 
sudden over-all wage and price con- 
trol and allocations of materials, or 
a gradual development of those con- 
trols. In any event, no probable turn 
of events can change our national 
course, and we must prepare to live 
in a mobilized and largely controlled 
society for some years to come. 

Much was learned thru our experi- 
ence in World War II. We may hope, 
this time, that manpower allocations 
will leave fewer round pegs in square 
holes. We may hope, this time, that 
it will not be necessary for a speeding 
beer truck with new tires to crash 
into a school bus operating without 


J 
INTERIM COMMITTEE 


Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, 
NEA; Ralph W. McDonald, executive 
secretary, NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards; L. H. Dennis, executive sec- 
retary, American Vocational Association; 
and Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 


safe tires before school buses can get 
allocations of tires. 

Such was the purpose of the meet- 
ing of educators held on July 28. The 
programs of World War II which 
most affected the schools and colleges 
were reviewed by those who were 
leaders in them. Past mistakes were 
freely admitted. _New needs were de- 
fined. Outlines for effective action 
for the present and for the future 
emerged. 


Benefit of Experience 


Governmental regulations made 
quickly and without knowledge of all 


im the national 


emergency. 
EDGAR FULLER 


the facts are difficult or impossible 
to change quickly enough to prevent 
loss of time, material, and morale. 
The conference agreed that represen 
tatives of education should be heard 
before regulations affecting it are 
laid down, and that confusion and 
ineficiency could thus be largely 
avoided. 

In order that government officials 
might have a specific group of edu- 
cators with whom to confer, the con- 
ference decided that the first step in 
educational mobilization was to or- 
ganize itself more effectively. 

A Conference on the Mobilization 
of Education To Meet the National 
Emergency was formed with those in 
attendance as a nucleus. Other mem- 
bers will be added. Then, an Interim 
Committee of four members was 
named to present plans for the fu- 
ture. In the meantime, the Interim 
Committee will represent the con- 
ference in dealings with the federal! 
government. 

In addition, the conference ap 
proved the utilization to the fullest 
extent of the US Office of Education 
for the administration of federal pro- 
grams affecting schools and colleges. 

The Interim Committee has ex- 
tended its cooperation to President 
Truman and to such agencies as the 
National Security Resources Board. 
It will serve as a coordinator to make 
the services of the schools and col 
leges fully available to the country in 
the most efficient possible manne: 
and also to insure that they are 
maintained at full effectiveness for 
their fundamental tasks. 

All of the million educators and 
their hundreds of organizations have 
a part to play. Both the new confer- 
ence and its Interim Committee will 
cooperate with all of these. There is 
every indication that the profe ssion 
will be able, this time, to give better 
service both to the country and to 
its children and youth than during 
the World War II emergency. 
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POINT FOUR and Education 


The Educational Policies Commission points 


HE launching of the Point Four 

Program for raising levels of liv- 
ing in the “underdeveloped areas” 
of the world should be regarded as 
an indispensable element in a com- 
prehensive strategy to bring peace 
to all men and to insure the survival 
of human liberty. 


Realities 

Its importance and urgency can be 
understood only in the light of seven 
great realities confronting our peo- 
ple and the whole free world: 

[1] Owing to-the advance of sci- 
ence and technology, the world has 
been reduced to a_ neighborhood. 
The diverse members of the human 
family, with their long heritage of 
rivalry and conflict, of prejudice and 
hatred, are being pressed together. 
As a consequence, the lot of each, in- 
cluding ourselves, is being joined in 
ever-growing measure with the lot of 
all. 

[2] The colonial peoples are ris- 
ing. They will not be satisfied until 
they have achieved an equal status 
among the nations. 
two-thirds of 
the people of the earth are caught 
in a vicious circle of ignorance, pov- 


3] Approximately 


erty, disease, and hunger. But these 
peoples, learning that men do live 
better in some parts of the world. 
are awakening to the possibilities of 
a more abundant life for themselves. 
They are beginning to manifest that 
“divine discontent” which is often 
the harbinger of social upheaval, as 
well as social progress. 

[4] A life of economic security 
and wellbeing is technically possible 
for all men. The advance of science 
and technology is establishing a new 
energy base for mankind. If we but 
have the wisdom to make full use of 
the fabulous resources of the labora- 
tory, the material foundations of 
justice and freedom can be laid thru- 
out the world. 

[5] War threatens the verv surviv- 
al of civilization. While in the past 
this great destrover has devoured or 
enslaved many tribes and _ peoples, 
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out some profound implications for educa- 


tion in the “underdeveloped areas” program. 


today it places in jeopardy the entire 
human adventure. 

[6] The whole world is threatened 
by a powerful and ruthless totalitar- 
ian movement—Soviet Communism. 
With a sense of mission rarely 
equalled in history, the Soviet lead- 
ers see the eventual spread of Com- 
munism over the entire earth. 

[7] In terms of industrial strength 
and military potential, our country 
is the most powerful state in the 
world. In the vast struggle to shape 
the course of history in which we are 
now engaged, we must assume re- 
sponsibility commensurate with our 
great power. 


An Urgent Task 


It is the division of the world be- 
tween the bound and the free that 
gives the program its urgent quality. 
To win in the present worldwide 
struggles with the forces of Commu- 
nist totalitarianism and other forms 
of totalitarianism recently driven 
beneath the surface of our civiliza- 
tion, we shall have to develop a 
strategy equal to the task. 

The first clement in such a strate- 
gy should be the removal of the con- 
ditions on which Communism and 
other forms of totalitarianism feed 
—oppression and discrimination, 
hunger, disease, ignorance, misery, 
and despair. This calls for bold, im- 
aginative, and generous measures— 
measures which break radically with 


traditional policies governing the 


This article is a condensation of a 
new statement published in June 
1950 by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and _ the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. The 27-page pamphlet, 
entitled Point Four and Education, 
may be purchased from the NEA 


for 20¢ per copy. with usual 
discounts for quantities. 


relations between the strong and the 
weak, between the rich and the poor, 
between the technically advanced 
and technically backward peoples. 
The Point Four Program is an im- 
portant step in the direction of cap- 
turing the offensive in the present 
world struggle and of formulating a 
positive and dynamic foreign policy. 
In addition, the humanitarian tradi- 
tion and faith of America would in 
itself justify this program, even if the 
protection and extension of free in- 
stitutions were not a grave issue. 


Educational Implications 

The Point Four Program carries 
profound educational implications. 
Introduction of new elements on a 
large scale into a given culture con- 
stitutes a daring and revolutionary 
undertaking in the field of educa- 
tion and social engineering. The 
conduct of the program is funda- 
mentally psychological and educa- 
tional in character. 

The long-range success of the 
“bold new program” and the build- 
ing of institutions capable of sus- 
taining the new modes of production 
and technical knowledge will de- 
pend on the development of appro- 
priate forms of organized education. 
On.the educational side, the entire 
enterprise should be launched and 
guided by the following principles, 
considerations, and proposals: 

[1] The clear purpose of the pro- 
gram should be to assist the people 
of each participating country to im- 
prove their condition: to raise their 
standard of living, to make their 
lives, individually and _ collectively, 
more abundant and secure, to en- 
hance their dignity and sense of 
worth as humanbeings. 

[2] The educational program 
should be as bold, new, and imagina- 
tive as the program of technical as- 
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sistance. Its aim should be to im- 
prove the life and life conditions, 
not for a small minority, but for all, 
and not for the present generation 
alone, but for all generations to 
come. This means that it would have 
to strive to change attitudes toward 
both man and nature. 

[3] The educational program 
should articulate closely with the 
traditions, the life conditions, and 
the institutions of the peoples in- 
volved. It should start from where 
they are, employing all the cultural 
resources available. 

This means that the programs 
should vary from people to people, 
and perhaps differ widely in both 
content and method. The develop- 
ment of initiative and creative talent 
on the part of the people of each 
participating country should be re- 
garded as an essential part of the 
program. 

[4] The educational program 
should be broadly conceived. Equal- 
ly important with appropriate sys- 
tems of vocational and_ technical 
training would be provision for a 
comprehensive program of civic, po- 
litical, and moral education de- 
signed to prepare the people to un- 
derstand and live under the compli- 
cated and dynamic life conditions 
which inevitably accompany the ad- 
vance of science and _ technology. 
Clearly the preparation of the indi- 
vidual for the responsibilities of the 
consumer and the citizen should re- 
ceive high priority in any system of 
education. 

[5] The educational program 
should embrace nonschool as well as 
school agencies. Here American 
leadership must be watchful lest it 
be unduly influenced by one of its 
own traditions — the tradition of 
identifying organized education, and 
even education as a whole, with the 
work of the school. Consequently, 
at the outset, the entire culture of 
the people involved should be care- 
fully studied for the purpose of dis- 
covering existing processes and in- 
stitutions which might be utilized 
and developed for educational pur- 
poses. 

[6] All Americans participating in 
the program should receive special 
preparation for their duties. This 
suggestion applies with almost equal 
force to engineers and educators. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN, in his in- 
augural address on January 20, 1949, 
made four main points. Concern- 
ing the fourth point, he said, in part: 

“Fourth, we must embark on a 
bold new program for making the 
benefits of our scientific advances 
and industrial progress available for 
the improvement and growth of un- 
derdeveloped areas. . . . 

“Our aim should be to help the 
free peoples of the world, thru their 
own efforts, to produce more food, 
more clothing, more materials for 
housing, arid more mechanical power 
to lighten their burdens. 

“We invite other countries to pool 
their technological resources in this 
undertaking. Their contributions will 
be warmly welcomed. .. . 

“Democracy alone can supply the 
vitalizing force to stir the peoples of 
the world into triumphant action, 
not only against their human oppres- 
sors, but also against their ancient 
enemies—hunger, misery, and de- 
spair.”” 

This proposal has come to be 
known around the world as Point 
Four. A program to carry out the 
proposal was authorized by Congress 
as part of the Foreign Economic As- 
sistance Act of 1950, which became 
law on June 5. 


Training programs should pool the 
resources of the different depart- 
ments of a university. 

Before undertaking his work, 
whether in the field of medicine, 
plant breeding, animal husbandry, 
machine technology, communica- 
tions, or education, the expert 
should make some study of the cul- 
ture and the people to be served. 
He should also acquire a devotion to 
the long-range interests of the 
country to which he is assigned. 

[7] In the selection of persons to 
participate in the program of assist- 
ance, our uniquely rich ethnic re- 
sources should be fully utilized. 
Nothing would serve more effective- 
ly to disarm the skeptics, turn back 
the attack of the Communists, and 
arouse confidence among the tech- 
nically underdeveloped peoples, the 
majority of whom belong to the col- 
ored races, than the generous utiliza- 
tion of this particular resource. 

Especially should we seek out and 
develop talent present in our Negro 
citizens and have them represent our 
democracy in appropriate numbers 
in all branches of the undertaking. 


[8] Many specialists from the par- 
ticipating countries should be 
trained in the United States or other 
advanced industrial nations. A con- 
trolling purpose of this process 
should be to prepare specialists to 
work, not in the United States, but 
in their own countries. 

[9] Carefully selected young men 
and women of virtue and talent 
from each of the participating coun- 
tries should be assigned to study 
thoroly the development of indus- 
trial civilization. They should study 
this civilization in both its early and 
its later stages, in the more advanced 
and less advanced countries. 

They should be led to see the 
great promise of this civilization in 
the relief of human misery and the 
raising of the standard of living of 
the masses of people. At the same 
time, they should learn of the mis- 
takes made by the Western countries 
as they struck out in these new direc- 
tions, mistakes which might now be 
avoided. 

[10] The advisory board author- 
ized by Congress to “advise and con- 
sult . . . with respect to general or 
basic policy matters arising in con- 
nection with the operation of the 
program” should include some per- 
sons who are already familiar with 
the peoples and cultures involved. 
It should also include others who 
have devoted their lives to the gen- 
eral study of the clash and interrela- 
tions of diverse cultures. 

[11] Finally, the American people 
should be prepared for a long and 
sustained effort. Here perhaps is the 
most crucial phase of the education- 
al program. 

At present, our people have only 
a most superficial grasp of the con- 
siderations which led to this propos- 
al. In the absence of popular under- 
standing and watchfulness, the pro- 
gram might easily be perverted into 
an imperialistic adventure. Also, 
without such understanding and 
watchfulness, it might be terminated 
long before it had achieved its pur- 
poses. 

We should know that dividends 
on such an investment of goodwill 
and material resources will come 
slowly. And we should know, too, 
that when they do come they may be 
expected to come in the form of se- 
curity, justice, and peace for all men. 
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And Now—a Word from Our Sponsor 


An open letter to members of the National Ban- 


ner Chapter of the Futare Teachers of America 


THOMAS MURRAY 


EMEMBER how we did it? Feb- 
R ruary 1950. We had given up 
hope. “Maybe next year,” we said. 
Then, the telegram came: CONGRAT- 
ULATIONS. HARRY F. ESTILL CHAPTER 
OF SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS HAS BEEN 
CHOSEN NATIONAL BANNER CHAPTER 
1949-1950. (SIGNED) WILDA FREEBERN 
rAusT. Gasps! Cheers! Congratula- 
tions! And then a word from our 
sponsor: “We've had our moment of 
glory. Let’s get back to work.” 

How did we begin? September 
1949. We opened our year’s work by 
asking the Y to cosponsor the ap- 
pearance of Laurence Harrison, psy- 
chology professor at Texas State 
University for Negroes. The junior 
highschool auditorium filled with 
college students interested in “Im- 
proving Race Relations,” and we 
knew we were off to a good start. 

On the campus—October 1949. We 
topped all campus clubs in the 
amount of money raised for the Stu- 
dent Union Building Fund. We were 
still smiling when our Homecoming 
Parade float took first prize for orig- 
inality. 

In the state—November 1949. The 
Gilmer-Aiken laws were working 
well in Texas—$2400 minimum sal- 
aries, smaller classes, and supervisors. 
\nd the Sam Houston FTA spon- 
sored the first statewide meeting of 
Gilmer-Aiken-created — instructional 
supervisors. Out of this meeting de- 
veloped the Texas Association of Su- 
pervisors. 

What next? December 1949. We 
bought 13 transcriptions from the 
Institute for Democratic Education, 
New York City, and for 13 weeks we 
presented Stories To Remember, star- 





Mr. Murray is presently at Harvard work- 
ing on his doctorate. He was formerly 
professor of education at the Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, 
and sponsor of the FTA chapter there. 
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ring Melvyn Douglas, Raymond 
Massey, and other wellknown actors 
in radio plays. The theme was tol- 
erance; each story attacked directly 
a current problem of prejudice. 

The days rushed by, remember? 
January, February, April 1950. We 
sent a group of FTA members to 
attend the first state meeting of the 
Texas Association of Supervisors at 
the University of Houston, Houston, 
Texas. We felt proud to be working 
with teachers on professional prob- 
lems. 

We found the days going faster. 
Our president, Troy Lively, and our 
secretary, Dorothy Laird, were 
chosen for Who’s Who in American 
Colleges by the SHSTC faculty. We 
were amazed to find 14 out of 21 (or 
two-thirds) chosen for the 
were FTA members. 

A new awareness of leadership 
represented in the FTA sent us into 
a flurry of activity. The gymnasium 
needed a scoreboard. We located a 


honor 


What is FTA? Future Teachers of 
America is a movement fostered by the 
NEA, state, and local associations. 


How did it start? It grew out of the 
Horace Mann Centennial, 1937. It was 
established by the NEA Representative 
Assembly in that year. 


Does a chapter differ from a club? 
FTA works in both colleges and high- 
schools. College and university groups 
are called chapters. Their members are 
student members of NEA and _ their 
state education associations. Highschool 
groups are called clubs. They are pre- 
vocational and exploratory. 


What are merit points? Service to 
humanity is the ideal of FTA. A merit 
point is earned for each hour’s work 
on an FTA activity. 


How big is FTA? The Tenth FTA 
Yearbook, 1950. price $1, reports 360 
college chapters with 18,771 members 
and 888 highschool clubs with a total 
membership of 17,015. 


How can you start an FTA chapter 
or club? Write to FTA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


$500 electric scoreboard available for 
$150 and invited other campus clubs 
to share with us the privilege of do- 
nating it to our alma mater. 

Won't you visit us, Governor? May 
1950. At our invitation, the Gover- 
nor of Texas came to our college in 
May 1950. He presented to Judy 
Crockett the Sponsor’s Trophy for 
the outstanding FTA member. 

“This trophy,” he said to Judy, 
“symbolizes achievement. The _per- 
son receiving it is also a symbol. 
She symbolizes the entire member- 
ship of the Future Teachers of 
America, who are together striving 
to raise higher the already lofty 
standards of their profession. It is 
with great pleasure that I present 
this trophy to Judy Crockett and, 
thru her, to all of you.” 

And now—a word from your ex- 
sponsor . September 1950. The 
speeches are over. You have a new 
sponsor trying to remind you that 
vou are looked upon as the National 
Banner Chapter until your successor 
is chosen in February 1951. Are you 
acting like a National Banner Chap- 
ter? 

Have you completed the reorgani- 
zation you planned? Is that mem- 
bership campaign bringing the 400 
members we hoped would be the 
minimum in a teachers college of 
2400 students? 

What about those plans for the 
establishment of 20 highschool clubs? 
Have you scheduled the State Com- 
missioner of Education, J. W. Edgar, 
for a spring regional FTA meeting 
of the highschool clubs? Are yon 
assuming leadership in TAFTA, the 
Texas State FTA Association? Are 
you using every possible means to 
encourage the superior youth of 
America to consider teaching as a 
career? 

Yes, it’s time to go to work. This 
is the moment to make your glory 
shine bright enough for all the world 
to see. 
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N THE case of Nora Payne Hill v. 

Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals allowed the deductibility of 
Mrs. Hill’s summer-school expenses 
incurred in the summer of 1945. 
This decision was a milestone in a 
long history of the NEA’s fight to 
have teachers’ summer-school  ex- 
penses declared a legitimate deduc- 
tion on federal income-tax returns 
as a “necessary business expense.” 

In 1921, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue ruled that expenses of 
teachers who attend summer school 
are personal expenses incurred in ad- 
vancing their education and hence 
not deductible. Public-school teach- 
ers salaries were not then subject to 
federal income tax, but they were 
taxed beginning in 1940. 


Previous NEA Activity 


In 1942, the NEA filed a letter 
with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue discussing the logic and 
legality of deduction of summer- 
school expenses by public-school 
teachers and urging modification of 
the 1921 ruling. The commissioner 
replied that expenses of summer- 
school attendance were not deducti- 
ble. In 1943, personal conferences 
were held by members of the NEA 
Research Division and the bureau 
officials, also without results. 

In 1945, another letter was filed 
with the commissioner by the NEA 
showing the inconsistency of the 
1921 ruling in the light of certain 
other rulings. The Association urged 
the commissioner to distinguish be- 
tween summer-school attendance to 
comply with state or local require- 
ments and such attendance when not 
so required. Again a negative reply 
was received. 

In 1945, the Research Division 
sent to the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation of the 
Congress results of a statistical study 
of summer-school attendance’ of 
teachers. The facts were accom- 
panied by a request that the Treas- 
ury Department be advised by Con- 
gress that the present law permitting 
deduction of necessary business ex- 
penses should include summer-school 
expenses of public-schcol teachers, 
or that the code be amended so as 
specifically to make such expenses 
deductible. The NEA received only 
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The Nora Payne Hill Case 


Good news in the fight for income-tax 


deduction of summer-school expenses 


acknowledgment of these communi- 
cations. 

In 1947, when Senator Pepper in- 
troduced a bill to make teachers’ 
summer-school expenses deductible, 
the NEA Research Division fur- 
nished him with materials to use in 
presenting his bill. No action was 
taken by Congress on the Pepper 
bill. However, a number of Con- 
gressmen spoke on the floor to the 
effect that the bill was unnecessary 
since the phrase “necessary business 
expense” in the present law was sufh- 
cient to cover teachers’ summer- 
school expenses. It was their opinion 
that, if teachers could not obtain a 
satisfactory ruling from the bureau, 
they could probably achieve their 
objective by a test court case. 


Court Action 


Therefore, when Nora Payne Hill 
engaged counsel to litigate the ques- 
tion, the NEA cooperated with her 
and the lawyers she had retained. 
Much credit is due F. Weaver Myers 
and Frank Niswander of the law firm 
of Hamel, Park, and Saunders in 
Washington, D. C., who represented 
Mrs. Hill without charge. The NEA, 
assisted by the Virginia Education 
Association, paid court costs, ex- 
penses of printing briefs, and other 
incidentals. 

The first hearing was in the Tax 
Court, where the judge upheld the 
bureau. Mrs. Hill appealed her case, 
and the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals reversed the Tax Court de- 
cision on May 21, 1950. 

Under Virginia law, Mrs. Hill was 
required to attend summer school or 
be examined on several educational 
books in order to renew a certificate 
without which she could not con- 
tinue in her position. The court said 
that the existence of two methods for 
renewal of. the certificate did not 
mitigate the fact that either one was 
compulsory. 

The court did not pass upon the 
question of the deductibility of ex- 


penses for summer-school attendance 
under other conditions since only 
the Hill case was before it. However, 
the language of the decision clearly 
intimates that summer-school at- 
tendance is a deductible expense 
whenever it is required. It may be 
required for certificate renewal as in 
Mrs. Hill’s case or it may be required 
by local regulations unconnected 
with certification. Any state or local, 
formal or informal, requirement for 
further education at summer school 
or by extension classes to continue 
in the position probably comes with- 
in the purview of the decision. 


Next Steps 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has not formally acquiesced in this 
decision; nor has it announced so 
far that it refuses to acquiesce. There- 
fore, local tax collectors have not 
been instructed by the bureau, and 
they are likely to continue to refuse 
the deduction, unless the profession 
forces the issue by standing firm. 
Teachers have a right to claim re- 
funds and to appeal decisions when 
refused locally. They can deduct 
summer-school expenses and protest 
deficiency letters. 

The Hill decision is a milestone, 
altho not necessarily the end of the 
fight. It remains for the profession 
to follow thru on the basis of the 
Hill case until the bureau gives a 
ruling in conformance with the 
court’s decision. The work of the 
last 10 years on this issue will be 
completely lost if teachers now are 
coerced or frightened into acquies- 
cence by local tax collectors who nat- 
urally must follow the bureau’s 1921 
ruling until it is changed. 

Members of the Association should 
report to the NEA Research Division 
their experiences with regional of- 
fices of the Bureau of Internal Rev 
enue. Thru their state associations, 
NEA members will be kept informed 
of progress at the national level. 

—NEA Research Division. 
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JEANNE RIA asks 
Why not consider the 
communitya part ot the 


citisenship classroom 
» . 
* 


GENE FIELD Elementary School 
E in Milwaukee believes in mov- 
ing the walls of its classrooms into 
the heart of the community. Two 
years ago, lor example, Viceprincip:! 
Sylvester J. Siudzinski plunged his 
and eighth-grade classes 
deep into politics with a sequence 
of studies that paralleled national 
events. And his voung 
pupils “ate it up.” 

In mock campaigns, 
«a Truman, a Dewevy, 
and a Wallace all 
angled for votes. Cur- 
rent 


seventh- 


issues provided 
campaign speeches. 
Pupils used platform 
material too, but not 
until they'd waded 
thru the verbiage and 
reduced it to their 
own terminology. In 
Milwau- 
political 
\bout 95° of 
turned 


November, 
kee had a 
rally 


the ( lass 


out, 


tho attendance 


was 
voluntary. 

When 
Milwaukee, two class representatives 
-a bov and a girl—were selected to 
be at his reception. Adults present 
smiled down on the youngsters, 
babes in a sea of political sophisti- 
cates, but the young representatives 
agreed it was one of the biggest 
thrills of their lives. 

\t one of the rallies attended by 
the class, the “ladies in the audi- 
were invited by Charles Ker- 
sten, then a United States Represen- 
tative from Wisconsin, to be present 
at a tea. Eleven of the girls of the 
class attended and were greatly im- 


was in 


President Truman 


ence” 





Miss Riha is a teacher in the Eugene Field 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Her manu- 
script, submitted to THE JouRNAL last spring, 
xo impressed the NEA Citizenship Commit- 
fee members that they invited Viceprincipal 
Siudzinski to tell members of the Fifth Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship in Wash- 
ington May 22-24 about these projects. 


TRATION f AFFENRIED W LIST 
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pressed by the political discussions 
and personalities of the prominent 
politicians present. 

Intently serious in all this, the 
class took steps to spread the demo- 


cratic lessons it was learning. Mem- 
bers made 100 posters urging citizens 
to vote and scattered them over the 
Eight of about 10 
unregistered parents were signed up 
to vote. A mock elec- 
tion was held by the 
students. Truman 
won! 

Mr. Siudzinski 
carefully correlated 
subject areas in plan- 
ning the project. For 


business section. 


example, daily news- 





paper reading in class combined les- 
sons of reading and social studies. 
In their political speeches and in the 
letters they wrote to politicians, pu- 
pils learned language skills. Ilustra- 
tions and posters needed in cam- 
paigns fitted in nicely with art stud- 
Ics, 

Phe climax of the unit came on 
election day, when excitement rocked 
the classroom. Pupils gave up thei 
recess and heard returns on the class 
radio. Appreciation of the workings 
of national politics was general thru- 
out the class. It was clear the unit 
had been successful. 


Parks 
\With spring coming on, the vice- 
principal’s eighth-grade class elected 
to study county parks. In a well- 
organized plan, they met first with 
park officials to win their coopera- 





tion. Then, they sent the secretary 
of the county park commission a 
long letter asking to be directed to 
“the best available sources of in- 


formation” and to be sent data on 
park histories, youth programs, and 
points of interest. 

They asked for a conducted tour 
And 
a park official 


of every park in the county. 
they requested that 












“speak to us on the administration 
of the park program.” 

Park officials, not used to atten- 
tion of this type from young people, 
cooperated fully after recovering 
from the shock. Pupils got their 
field trips, the data they asked, dis- 
cussions of park problems with ofh- 
cials and, in addition, made a com- 
parative study—on the spot—of Mil- 
waukee and Chicago park systems. 

During their study, the youngsters 
grew concerned about park vandal- 
ism. Just before school ended in 
1949, they attended a meeting of the 
county park commission with advice 
for park officials. 

They suggested that schools might 
“adopt” neighboring parks and have 
pupils watch them. Variations of 
this pupil “control system” to help 
police parks were also proposed. 

Nor did the youngsters stop with 
the park commission. They started 
spreading the story of Milwaukee's 
parks to their classmates all over the 
city. 

“For just a few pennies and not 
too many minutes away from home, 
you can view some of the most beau- 
tiful gardens in the world, explore 
incomparable nature trails, observe 
wild animals, enjoy a_ refreshing 
swim they said enticingly in a 
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pamphlet, Vacation Wonderland, is- 
sued by the class. 

Eighth- graders of Field School, in 
sending copies of the pamphlets to 
eighth-graders of every city school, 
explained: “During the past semes- 
ter, we have explored our Milwaukee 
county parks and have discovered 
that we have a beautiful vacation 
spot right in our community. 





“This booklet 
may encourage you to 
spend some of your va- 
cation time in vour 
parks.” Grateful re- 
sponse to the pam- 
phlets came from ele- 


mentary pupils all over 
Milwaukee. 


City Services 

Mr. Siudzinski’s 
eighth-graders in the 
fall of 1949 chose city 
services for their proj- 
ect. By December, 
those few class mem- 
bers who had thought 
such a project would 
be “pretty dull” were admitting they 
had been wrong. They had seen city 
departments and services operating 
and met the officials who operated 
them. 

The eighth-graders weren’t like 
typical adults, glancing here and 
there as they hurried thru the sewage 
disposal plant. The pupils came 
back able and eager to tell how the 
activated sludge process worked and 
to quote the rate of increase of aero- 
bic bacteria. 

In the police and fire departments 
especially, they kept officials busy 
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estimating their chances of finding 
a job there when schooldays were 
over. Officials who visited: the class 
to talk and answer questions often 
found the question periods longer 
than their speeches. 

What did the youngsters say they 
gained from the course? Two things, 
primarily. An interest in subjects 
they'd have glossed over otherwise 
and a high regard for 
city officials. 

They believed the 
tours and talks had 
given them far more 
knowledge than books. 
And no longer, they 
agreed, did they con 
sider “big city officials 
kind of pompous.” In 
stead, they considered 
them their friends and 
“real folks.” 

Early this year, the 
youngsters expressed 
their appreciation to 





their new-found friends, the city ad 
ministrators. They invited 22 of the 
officials to dinner; everyone came. 

The basement rooms of the schoo! 
were bright that night with murals 
and placards made by the class to 
depict city services, departments, and 
commissions. Even brighter were 
faces of the youngsters as they intro- 
duced their parents to officials and 
basked in the high praise the admin- 
istrators had for their class. 

So impressed with the project and 
dinner were officials that six days 
later the Common Council adopted 


.... and the wisdom to know 
God giwe us the fortitude to en- 
dure the things 


Which cannot be changed, and 
the courage 


To change the things which should 
be changed 


And the wisdom to know one from 
the other. 


—OLIVER J. HART 





a resolution which stated in part: 

“WHEREAS the eighth-grade 
pupils at Eugene Field School 
entertained among other guests 
various city officials in apprecia- 
tion of their assistance during the 
past semester in a project under- 
taken by the pupils—a_ first-hand 
study of the civic services: and 

WHEREAS, The pupils are deserv- 
ing of great credit for the success of 
the project and of the banquet which 
climaxed it, and this body wishes 
to express its commendation of thei 
efforts; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the Common Coun- 
cil of the citv of Milwaukee that it 
hereby extends to the eighth-grade 
pupils of the Eugene Field School 
its sincere congratulations on their 
enterprise and originality and on the 
spirit which prompted them to un- 
dertake this unusual educational 
project and wishes them continued 
success in any future projects they 
may attempt.” 

Mr. Siudzinski’s second-term 
eighth-graders of 1950 studied social 
agencies. They did as thoro a job 
as last term’s class (half the class is 
the same) but profited from experi- 
ence. They looked over their experts 
and scanned possible field trips more 
carefully to see if they were worth 
their class time. 

The discipline problem “has prac- 
tically ceased to exist” in his class. 
the viceprincipal reports. While the 
dinner for public officials was being 
planned, he had some trouble getting 
pupils to leave their work and go 
home after school, but that was one 
of the few problems. 

“They're busy and interested,” he 
explains. ““There’s a great deal of 
personal pride in the classroom and 
a great deal of group pride.” 
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JFHICK ups any 


college 
Read thru its variety of course 


catalog. 
offerings. Study the necessary re- 
quirements for degree-seckers. 

The multiplicity of optional 
courses puts the burden on the stu- 
dent. He is finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to plan an efficient, interrelated 
program of studies. Expert counsel- 
ing isn’t always available to help him 
chart his college course. 

Furthermore, 
demand _ for 


there’s a growing 
competence. 
There’s an increasing emphasis on 
specialization of subjectmatter. These 
trends have had their effect on higher 
education. ; 

\s a result of these conditions, 
there has been a widespread division 
of knowledge at’ the teaching level. 
Mhere is a serious question as to the 
wholesomeness of this development. 

Specialization is not harmful. It 
has its own special contributions to 
make to individuals and to our so- 
ciety. But when there is specializa- 
Pe esoceniliadaiie 
Dr. Pooley is head of the Department of 


Integrated Studies al the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 


technical 


$24 


What About 


“General Education’? 


with an absence of coor- 
dination, the ultimate result is 
harmful. Lost is the unity and 
meaningful significance in the 
introductory phases of collegiate 
instruction. The variety and di- 
vision have loose ends that are 
never tied together. 


tion 


{ Growing Movement 


To combat this — situation, 
there is a growing movement 
devoted to studying and ex- 
changing information on general 
education. 


can’t teach wisdom. That isn’t 
one of its claims. But it can pre- 
sent knowledge in a manner de- 


signed to lead to the development of 
wisdom. That is its objective. 

At the very outset, we've found 
that the term “general education” 
is somewhat ambiguous and misun- 
derstood. Thru common consent, 
however, it is beginning to develop a 
rather specific meaning. 

General education is the name ap} 
plied to the form of education that 
is especially designed to prepare a 
person to live successfully and hap- 
pily both as an individual and as 
a member of society. It is particu- 
larly interested in developing in- 
sights, enriching the mind, and 
creating judgments capable of func- 
tioning in all areas of life. 

Naturally, these traits which gen- 
eral education tries to build in indi- 
viduals carry over to one’s vocation. 
It does, however, cover a much wider 
area than the typical specialized col- 
lege program. It serves to give new 
focus to the general scattered, “‘shot- 
eun” effect of college curriculums. 


General education ‘ 


What forms is the liberal-arts trend 


in higher education taking today? 


ROBERT C. POOLEY 


Most colleges and universities have 
neither the time nor personnel to 
provide highly individualized coun- 
seling. This is particularly true for 
the freshman and sophomore classes 
—where the need is great. 

This is where general education 
enters the scene. It tries to bring 
about a synthesis of materials. It 
hopes to provide a unity of approach 
which will give meaning and_pur- 
pose to the introductory studies ol 
the college course. 


Three Patterns 

Genera! education takes several 
different forms in American col- 
leges. It does fall within three pat- 
terns, however. These are: 

[1] Broad-area course. This is per- 
haps the most widespread type. 
“Contemporary Civilization,” inau- 
gurated at Columbia College in 
1919, is an example. The purpose is 
to acquaint the student with the 
more important political, economic, 
sociological, and governmental fea- 
tures of his own civilization with his- 
torical perspective as to their foun- 
dations and causes. 

This type of course has _ been 
adopted widely and has its counter- 
parts in the fields of humanities and 
the sciences as well as in the social 
studies. It is interdepartmental in 
character and provides a comprehen- 
sive synthesis of materials, which for 
more advanced study have been sep- 
arated off into separate disciplines. 

Such courses in the humanities 
usually bring together materials from 
literature, philosophy, and the fine 
arts. Broad-area courses in science 
sometimes combine physical and 
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biological sciences in a single course, 
but more often are divided into two 
gqneral courses, the physical sciences 
and the biological sciences. 

[2] Core or basic curriculum 
course. This program, usually apply- 
ing to the first two years of college 
work, embraces a number of broad- 
area courses in the three main areas 
of the humanities, the social studies, 
and the sciences. In some instances, 
it includes as separate areas the fine 
arts and philosophy and religion. 
The student is usually required to 
take at least a one-year course in 
each of the principal areas and a se- 
quence of two courses in at least one 
area. 

Requirements vary widely from 
one institution to another, but the 
fundamental purpose is the same— 
to provide a unified approach to the 


Members of the National Commit- 
tee on General Education of the NEA 
Department of Higher Education are 
Harry J. Carman, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Claude Hawley, US Office of 
Education; O. W. Snarr, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota; 
Schiller Scroggs, Oklahoma A and M; 
W. Hugh Stickler, Florida State Uni- 
versity; and Hoyt Trowbridge, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

The author of this article, Dr. 
Pooley, is chairman of the group. 
Readers interested in general educa- 
tion are invited to communicate with 
the chairman or members of the com- 
mittee. 


most important concepts in each of 
the main areas of learning. In many 
universities, the basic course is a 
program of the college of letters and 
science, as at the University of Illi- 
nois. In a few, as at Michigan State 
University, the basic course work is 
required of all students, including 
those going into engineering and 
agriculture. 

[3] Integrated course. In this pat- 
tern, the student is required to follow 
a planned sequence of courses in the 
humanities, social studies, and 
sciences over a period of two or more 
years. The basic program is compul- 
sory and therefore can be knit to- 
gether with a high degree of inte- 
gration of ideas and materials. Some 
optional time is permitted for the 
election of studies other than those 
required. 
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The integrated program has the 
advantage of providing a greater de- 
gree of unity than the other patterns 
of general education, but it also is 
more limited in its range. For that 
reason, the integrated program is 


usually optional and _ voluntary 
while the core or basic program is 
compulsory. 

Various modifications of these 


three plans are in the experimental 
stage in a number of institutions. 
Important programs of general edu- 


cation, sometimes combined with | 


vocational education, are developing 
in public-supported and __ private 
junior colleges, and in community 
colleges. No clear patterns of such 
programs have emerged as yet, but 
they represent interesting and im- 
portant educational experimenta- 
tion. 


Work of the Department of 
Higher Education 


The NEA Department of Higher 
Education has been keenly interested 
in general education and has exer- 
cised leadership in the area for some 
time. In the last three annual con- 
ferences of the department, discus- 
sions of general education attracted 
the largest number of participants. 
These discussions expressed the need 
for a central office of information 
and a central planning group in the 
area of general education. 

As a result of this expressed need, 
the executive committee of the De- 
partment of Higher Education, in 
January 1949, appointed a commit- 
tee to be known as the National 
Committee on General Education of 
the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion. This committee began imme- 
diately to attempt to provide the 
leadership requested by launching 
three projects. 

The first of these was to prepare 
a directory of all persons interested 
in collegiate general education, and 
particularly a representative person 
in each collegiate institution of the 
United States. This directory is very 
nearly completed and has already 
been put to use. [It is not yet avail- 
able for distribution.] 

The second task was to ascertain 
the primary problems of research in 
general education in order to give 
guidance to graduate schools under- 
taking such research and to bring 


MOTTO 
for a Schoolroom Door 


Who enters here must first remove 
All mental garments that may prove 
Impediments to thought and speech 
For those who learn and those who 
teach: 
The gloves the dilettante uses 
To handle questionable abuses; 
The cloak of prejudice; the skirt 
Hypocrisy can wear; the shirt 
Of selfdelusion that displaces 
Honest doubt; and all the laces 
That tie opinions up securely 
And leave truth peeping out 
obseurely. 
For unclothed minds let knowledge be 
The cloth that fits acceptably; 
Who would be just sometimes must 
choose 
To walk in other people’s shoes, 
And for the wise full dress will be 
The garments of humility! 


—PANSYE H. POWELL, teacher, 
East Highschool, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


the returns of such research to the 
attention of those concerned with 
general education. 

The third task was to get under- 
way a national clearinghouse of ma- 
terials and information concerning 
general education at the collegiate 
level. It is hoped that this can be 
accomplished thru the joint activits 
of the US Office of Education and 
the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

A semiannual publication is pro- 
posed for distribution to colleges 
and universities which would list 
and describe courses of study, 
syllabi, committee reports, and othe) 
materials in general education so 
that those interested could secure 
copies. These projects should be well 
underway, or perhaps completed, ‘in 
the current year. 

Of longer range are two other 
undertakings—the preparation and 
publication of a series of brochures 
dealing with specific problems in 
the study of general education and 
the encouragement of exchange 
teaching appointments in order to 
enrich the experience of the teachers 
and to provide a cross-current of 
ideas among the institutions in- 
volved. 








geil - minded stu- 
dents seated around the 
large table in the board room of the 
administration building. The presi- 
dent of the All-City Student Coun- 
cils rapped for attention. Every 
student seemed conscious of the priv- 
ilege and responsibility he 


serious - 


LIGHI 
were 


had as 
a member of this select group. Each 
was eager to learn and contribute 
his ideas to help solve the major 
problem of this morning’s meeting— 
Halloween vandalism. 

his group of representatives of 
student the city 
schools had accomplished much _ be- 
fore, beginning with the project for 
which thev were organized in 1941— 


councils in all 


the sale of war bonds and stamps. 
\s new problems were introduced 
and the results of projects could be 
seen in and communities 
thruout the citv, the idea of a citv- 
wide council caught on rapidly. 


SC hools 


It was clear that: [1] Such a group 
could citvwide 
projects. [2] Schools thru their rep- 
resentatives could 


technics 


successfully sponsor 


ideas 
their re- 


exchange 


and and = pool 


Mr. Mathes is Sud fre rvisor in the De partment 
of Instruction, Denver Public Schools; spon- 
All-City 
ber of the 
National 


sor of Student Councils; and mem- 
National 


{ssociation of 


Advisory Committee, 


Student Councils. 


pore 
B 


pigs ote 


sources, thus strengthening the work 
of individual councils and the com- 
bined efforts of all. 

Present at this widely publicized 
Halloween meeting were both divi- 
sions of the All-City Student Coun- 
cils—the senior high group and the 
junior high representatives. Ordi- 
narily, because of the differences in 
their ages, interests, and abilities, the 
two divisions hold separate meet- 
ings. Very often both groups will 
work on similar projects, appoint 
joint committees, or meet as a com- 
bined council. Each group meets at 
least eight times during the school 
year on school time with the sponsor 


of the All-City Student Councils. 
Council Membership 
The Senior Highschool All-City 


Student Council is composed of 25 
students—five from each of the five 
senior highschools. The representa- 
tives include the following student- 
council officers from each school: the 
president and vicepresident of the 
studentbody and the presidents of 
the senior, junior, and sophomore 
classes. These students are elected 
each spring by their fellow classmates 
to represent them on the council 
the following school year. 


The Junior Highschool All-City 





rT) 


Student Council is similar. It is com- 
posed of 33 students—three from each 
of the II junior highschools. The 
representatives include the following 
student-council officers from each 
school: head bay, head girl, and a 
representative-at-large. These officers 
are elected twice each year to repre- 
sent their student bodies on the 
council. They serve fer one semester. 

The student-council sponsors from 
both the senior ‘and junior high- 
schools are ex-officio members of the 
\ll-City Student Councils. However, 
they generally do not attend the city- 
wide meetings. These people meet 
with the sponsor of the All-City Stu- 
dent Councils one-half day 
month at 


each 
the administration build- 


ing. They meet to plan_ projects, 
share experiences, and discuss mu- 
tual problems relating to student- 
council activities. 

Now the All-City Student Councils 
were meeting in combined session to 
try to solve the problem which had 
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The mayor signs a proclamation urging all citizens to cooperate with the 





All-City Student Councils’ Halloween campaign. 
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Without Vandalism’ 


How can we solve the Halloween problem? The 
All-City Student Councils are able to find answers 


to this and other school and community problems. 


caused consternation for many years 
among citizens, parents, and law- 
enforcement officials. 


Meeting Procedure 


Following the usual plan of meet- 
ings, each student had placed before 
him the printed agenda, on which 
he wrote comments as the meeting 
proceeded. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 
The president proceeded to the first 
item on the agenda: reports from 
schools. 

One person from each school gave 
a short summary of student-council 
projects going on in his building. 
They included such projects as the 
following: student elections, traffic 
in the halls, sale of student activity 
tickets, Junior Red Cross Drive, as- 
semblies, school dances, pep meet- 
ings, principal’s advisory committee 
reports, American Education Week, 
and others. Time was given for ques- 
tions and group discussion. 

The group was then ready to con- 
sider the second item on the agenda: 
a panel discussion. The topics for 
these discussions were selected from 
a questionnaire sent to all schools. 
One person from each school pre- 
sented in a two-minute talk the issue 
as he saw it. After the presentations 
had been given, the meeting was 
open for questions and comments. 

The meeting then proceeded to 
the next item: new business. Any 
student could bring up any matter 
that he or his school felt should be 
discussed by the group. But the big 
topic was vandalism, and the stu- 
dents got right down to work. 


Committees 


After much discussion, the group 
decided on a theme for their anti- 
vandalism campaign, “Fun Without 
Vandalism.” It was also agreed that 
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as elected representatives of all the 
junior and senior highschools in the 
city, they should serve as the general 
planning committee for the cam- 
paign. Members of the councils were 
also named as chairmen of commit- 
tees to be formed in each school. 

At a later meeting, other commit- 
tees were agreed upon: 

[1] Campaign publicity — This 
group worked with the director of 
publications in contacting city news- 
papers and radio stations. It organ- 
ized speaker bureaus, wrote articles 
and editorials, suggested slogans, and 
made bulletinboard displays. 

[2] Dramatic productions—Under 
the direction of a member of the de- 
partment of instruction, students 
wrote and produced their own skits, 
assemblies, spot announcements, and 
radio shows. 

[3] Graphic arts—The director of 
art education and art teachers in 
each school supervised the work of 
this committee, which produced 
original drawings and _ posters, 
painted store windows, and designed 
special displays. 

[4] Public relations-Students 
sought the cooperation of such or- 
ganizations as the Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Council of Churches, 
parochial schools, city recreation de- 
partment, and the parent-teacher as- 
sociation. They also met with police 
and fire departments, transportation 
officials, the mayor, and the city 
council. 

As the campaign progressed, the 
councils placed their emphasis upon 
planned recreation and home par- 
ties. Teachers helped students plan 
these parties in general education 


classes. Physical-education teachers 
taught students to dance and taught 
them Halloween games. Parents were 
encouraged to make homes available 
for parties. Newspapers donated 
space, and radio stations gave time. 
Service clubs, churches, and lodges 
made it possible for students to at- 
tend meetings and tell of their plans 
for a safe and sane Halloween. 


Results of Campaign 

The results of the campaign were 
amazing. Disturbance calls to police 
and firemen were reduced from over 
600 in 1942 to fewer than 50 last 
year. Schools reported that as high 
as 80% of their students attended 
one or more Halloween parties. 

Letters received by the All-City 
Student Councils told of the thanks 
and appreciation of the community 
for initiating and carrying out plans 
for a safe and sane Halloween. The 
practice of “handouting” was _ prac- 
tically eliminated by all except the 
very young children. “Fun Without 
Vandalism” actually became the 
theme around which the school and 
community celebrated Halloween. 


Benefits from the Councils 

Experiences of the past nine years 
with the All-City Student Councils 
in Denver make these points clear. 

[1] Thru it, boys and girls are 
given a chance to understand and 
practice the democratic way of life. 

[2] The problems which arise in 
local schools are brought to the at- 
tention of all schools. Here they are 
seen in a wider frame of reference. 

[3] Good practices and technics for 
solving local student-council prob- 
lems can be shared. 

[4] Citywide projects and activities 
can be coordinated better by such a 
group of students than thru any 
other medium. 

[5] Better student participation. in 
local school government is the result 
of the good fellowship that comes 
from meeting people from other 
schools and working with them on 
projects of common concern. 

In short, the All-City Student 
Councils offer a means whereby stu- 
dents from all sections of the city 
can identify meaningful problems, 
share in their solution, and see their 
work result in better schools and 
communities. 
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ducation and Goodwill thru ‘l'ravel 


Greater recognition is being given to the 


valae of wellplanned educational travel. 


<p objectives of such great travel- 
ers as Marco Polo, Columbus, 
Cortez, John Smith, and Lewis and 
Clark were certainly different from, 
but no more varied than, the objec- 
tives of the 20th-Century traveler. 
Furthermore, mass travel movemenis 
such as the Crusades of the Middle 
\ges had no greater and probably 
much less influence on the thinking, 
the way of life, and the economy ol 
an important area of the earth than 
the mass travel movement which is 
in progress today. 

Because of the obligations assumed 
by the United States in its role of 
world leadership, it is imperative 
that a concerted effort be made by 
government and private institutions 
and associations to assure desirable 
results from this 20th-Century cru- 
Travel in itself is not neces- 
sarily educational or productive of 
voodwill. 


sade. 


If it were, every traveling 
salesman would have the equivalent 
of a Ph.D. and innumerable friends. 

However, with 
and planning, 


good leadership 
with adequate back- 
with the other ele- 
ments necessary for various types of 
programs, travel may 
able adjunct to the 
creating a 


eround, along 
well be a valu- 
classroom for 
learning experience in 
many subject areas. 

During World War II, our mili- 
tary service found that with the 
proper use of audio-visual aids, 
learning time could be materially 
reduced. Educational travel is a form 
of audio-visual instruction utilizing 
reality instead of the picture or the 
model. 


{ction 
World War ITI, 
important steps have been taken to 
develop means of properly utilizing 
travel for students and _ teachers. 
Educators have recognized. the 
value of wellplanned. purpdseful, 
and educational travel in bettering 
international relations. To 


Educators in 


Especially since 


enable 
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Edgar C. Bye, director, Bureau of Field 
Service, State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, is president of the 
National Council for Educational Travel. 
The executive committee includes: H. B. 
Allman, director of summer sessions, Indi- 
ana University; Carl Horn, director of 
continuing education, Michigan State 
College; George Kneller, Education De- 
partment, Yale University; Goodwin Wat- 
son, director of world study tours, Colum- 
bia University; Ray Mertes, School and 
College Service, United Airlines; Paul H. 
Kinsel, NEA. 

It is expected that future action will 
authorize the enlargement of the exec- 
utive committee to 11 members, seven of 
whom will be from the field of education 
and four from related fields. 


teachers to participate in such travel 
at a low cost, the NEA created the 
Division of Travel Service in the fall 
of 1945, 

The division plans and operates 
an extensive educational travel pro- 
gram and gives assistance to schools 
and colleges interested in developing 
their own programs. In addition, 
the division cooperates with those 
institutions wishing to offer travel 
courses but not prepared to develop 
the mechanics of travel or in a posi- 
tion to make the required interna- 
tional or program arrangements. By 
such a cooperative plan, a number 
of colleges and universities are able 
to offer educational travel courses 
by supplying only the instructional 
phase of the program. 

Approximately 50 colleges and 
universities are operating educa- 
tional travel programs. Many have 
been operating successfully for years 
with much of the early emphasis 
coming from departments of geog- 
raphy. 


National Council 


Mindful of the need of coordi- 
nating various phases of the move- 
ment, a group of leaders in educa- 
tional travel met last November at 
the University of Indiana. At this 


tional 


meeting, plans were made for a Na 
tional Conference on Educational 
Travel to be held in connection with 
the American Association of School 
Administrators convention at At 
lantic City last February. 

The aims of the three-day confer. 
ence were threefold: 

[1] To afford an opportunity for 
the exchange of experiences so as tc 
improve leadership and educational 
content. . 

[2] To discuss problems centering 
on scheduling, recognition, and en. 
couragement of travel and_ field 
study, 

[3] ‘To establish a continuing or 
ganization and a clearinghouse foi 
the exchange of information. 

A continuing organization called 
the National Council for Education. 
al Travel—with an office at NEA 
headquarters—was created for the 
following purposes: 

“To promote educational travel, tc 
develop standards and procedures, to 
facilitate cooperation among indi- 
viduals and organizations thru _ re- 
search, clearinghouse service, consul- 
tation, publications, conferences.” 

Members will be representatives 
from institutions and agencies en- 
gaged in, or contributing to, educa- 
travel. They will be from 
governmental, commercial, and 
social agencies as well as schools and 
colleges. 

The next meeting of the National 
Council for Educational Travel will 
be held at Western State College, 
Macomb, Illinois, October 15-17. 
The executive committee and the 
many others who have given time 
and effort to the development of the 
National Council are eager to have 
educators from various sections of 
the country attend this and_ subse- 
quent meetings. Only in this way 
can the building of an organization 
which will adequately serve their 
needs be assured. 

—PAUL H. KINSEL, director of NEA 
Division of Travel Service and exec- 
utive secretary of the National Coun- 
cil for Educational Travel. 
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OTHING will strengthen your lo- 
N cal association like a positive 
program. Consider the example of 
the Cincinnati, Ohio, organization. 


Interesting Activities 


The Cincinnati Teachers Associ- 
ation has a fast-moving program of 
interesting activities that keeps our 
members awake—mentally and phys- 
ically. It doesn’t come naturally. It 
takes planning and hard work on the 
part of officers and members alike. 
But the resulta vigorous, live local 
association whose influence is felt 
thruout the community—is_ well 
worth it. 

Planning begins early. Elections 
for the coming year are held in 
April, with new officers taking over 
in July. This gives old and new off- 
cers a chance to work together on the 
year’s program. During the summer 
months, the president meets with the 
new committee chairmen. Each 
committee has one of the top officers 
as an adviser. 

Results of this planning are shown 
in our long-range program that is 
carried from one administration to 
another as well as in our plans to 
meet immediate objectives. 


Long-Range Program 


Over the years, our 
group hopes to: 

[1] Advance the educational and 
civic interests of the community. 

[2] Create in the community a 
more comprehensive understanding 
of the teachers’ profession and a 
deeper sense of the importance of 
the interests which it represents. 

[3] Promote and encourage a dem- 
ocratic policy of educational admin- 
istration. 

[4] Establish closer bonds of co- 
operation and _ friendship both 
among the teacher membership and 
between teachers and administra- 
tors. 

[5] Promote legislation advanta- 
geous to the public schools on local, 
state, and national levels. 

[6] Cooperate in the operation of 
the Ohio Continuing Contract Law. 

[7] Advance teaching to its right- 
ful position among the professions 
by upholding standards of qualifi- 


Cincinnati 





Mr. Vordenberg is president of the Cin- 
cinnati Teachers Association. 
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The Cincinnati Story 


A long-range program of action helped 


solve this local association’s problem. 


cations and by advocating salaries 
that will attract the best type of men 
and women. 

[8] Promote universal _ brother- 
hood by accepting into membership 
all teachers without regard to race, 
color, or creed, 

[9] Maintain representation of 
the association at all local, state, re- 
gional, and national meetings, and 
keep the membership informed of 
the progress made. 





[10] Promote continuous profes- 
sional growth of all teachers. 


Recent Accomplishments 

For the past year, this action pro- 
gram has resulted in: 

[1] A membership of 1500—an in- 
crease of 175 over last year. 

[2] A council of the presidents of 
11 professional organizations in our 
city. This provides the machinery 
for a united approach to our profes- 
sional problems. 

[3] A report on teachers salaries 
urging a revision of the present 
schedule which was sent to our 
board of education. 

[4] A weekly radio program, 
School Ways, which serves to bring 
the schools closer to the community. 

[5] Increased member participa- 
tion in the work of our association. 

Every member can’t help but be 
interested in at least one of our ac- 
tivities. We’ve had four representa- 
tive assemblies with business ses- 
sions, three general membership as- 
semblies, nine lectures, and _three 
social functions. 

We've emphasized the united ap- 
proach to our problems by having 
representatives of the NEA, state, 


KENNETH E. VORDENBERG 


and even international groups at our 
meetings. Our spring banquet cele- 
brated the 30th anniversary of our 
association. 

In taking care of the individual 
needs of our teachers, the associa- 
tion has provided for health and ac- 
cident insurance, hospital and surgi- 
cal care, and liability insurance. 
This year, members will be able to 
get help on income-tax matters and 
investments. 

Bulletins and newsletters help to 
keep our members informed, A small 
billfold-size calender of association 
meeting dates pays dividends in in- 
creased attendance. 

We maintain organization mem- 
bership in the NEA and the Ohio 
Education Association; the class- 
room teachers departments of these 
two groups; the Council of City 
Teachers of Ohio; the Educational 
Press Association; and the School 
Public Relations Association, an 
NEA department. Locally, we are 
members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Mayor’s Friendly Re- 
lations Committee. 


A United Effort 


The united efforts of more than 
600 teachers active as officers, com- 
mittee members, and school repre- 
sentatives are helping us reach our 
goals. We are proud of our associa- 
tion, its program, and the high pro- 
fessional spirit of its members. We 
feel we have joined with local, state, 
and national associations thruout 
the country in the cause of educa- 
tion. Our united action is helping 
us to improve our teaching, to the 
end that we may inculcate in the 
youth of America the highest ideals 
of democracy. 
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About 200 delegates, observers, and visitors registered from 29 coun- 
tries. Registrants above are from Philippines, Bolivia, and Denmark. 


Official delegates were seated by countries at tables in the front 
of the auditorium, a section of which is shown below. Others 
were seated at the rear of the room. All sessions were held here 
except committee and section meetings. The program consisted 
largely of reports of those meetings and special reports by dele- 


The delegates were told 
about educational public - 
relations in Finland by 
Delegate Katri Lehtinen. 


gates from several countries on public-relations practices and 
teaching for peace. Statements by representatives from the 
United Nations and WOTP delegates to UNesco conferences 
were also made. Most of the delegates could understand and 


speak English. Interpreters assisted 


those who could not. 





An important part of any international meeting is the forming and strengthen- 
ing of relationships among people of different countries. Teas, informal gath- 
erings, and a picnic at a nearby mountain lodge brought new friendships. 
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Above, S. C. Bertie of England reports on the 
work of her committee in amending the draft con- 
stitution of the proposed World Confederation 
of the Teaching Profession. The organization 
would unite WOTP and the European bodies 
known as the International Federation of Elemen- 
tary School Teachers (IFTA) and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Secondary School Teachers 
(FIPESO). Next step in the formation of the con- 
federation to promote the cause of peace, educa- 
tion, and teacher welfare thruout the world will 
be the meeting of committees of W OTP, IFT A, 


and FIPESO this fall to try to work out the 
merger. On the platform with Miss Bertie are 
Vicepresident Sack, chairman of the committee. 
President Russell, and Secretary-General Carr. 
Section meetings were concerned with education 
for peace, teachers salaries, and public relations 
(above, right). Section reports on technics of 
teaching for peace and of public relations were 
later accepted by the assembly as was continua- 
tion of world study of teachers salaries. Pictured 
below are some of the 65 American delegates 
listening to committee and _ section reports. 


President Corma Mowrey casts the NEA vote. F. L. 
Sack, Ronald Gould, and George Croskery were 
elected to vicepresidency and executive committee. 


Secretary-General Carr 
addressed the assembly 
on WOTP _ objectives. 


George S. Counts, guest 
speaker, discussed prop- 
aganda in Soviet schools. 
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Exploration of Citizenship 


How can we develop happier and more responsible citizens? Answers 
to this question from the forthcoming Midcentury White House Con- 


ference on Children and Youth will be of interest to every teacher. 


ECAUSE of their mushrooming con- 
B cern with problems of citizen- 
ship education, teachers and school 
administrators have an interest in 
the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. For 
the stated objective of the confer- 
ence, to be held the week of Decem- 
ber 3, 1950, is “to consider how we 
can develop in children the mental, 
emotional, and spiritual qualities 
essential to individual happiness and 
to responsible citizenship.” 


Conference Aims 


To carry out its challenging ob- 


jective, the White House Conference - 


has set out to: 

“l1] Bring together in usable form 
pertinent knowledge related to the 
development of children and_ indi- 
cate areas in which further knowl- 
edge is needed; 

“f2) Examine the environment in 
which children are growing up, with 
a view to determining its influence 
upon them; 

“f3] Study the ways in which the 
home, the school, the church, wel- 
fare agencies, and other social insti- 
tutions, individually and coopera- 
tively, are serving the needs of 
children; 

“{4] Formulate, thru cooperative 
efforts of laymen and _ specialists, 
proposals for the improvement of 
parental, environmental, and _ insti- 
tutional influences on children; 

“{5] Suggest means whereby these 
proposals may be communicated to 
the people and put into action.” 


The Whole Child 


From this statement of focus, you 
will note that the White House Con- 
ference takes a total, rather than a 
segmented view of citizenship. As 
educators, we have long since recog- 
nized the fact that citizenship isn’t 


—$$ —_ ———_ 


Dr. McGrath is US Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. He will play a prominent role in 
the White House Conference. 
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something that automatically begins 
when one reaches voting age; that 
citizenship is not conferred, like a 
degree, at the end of some stated 
period. 

We are all aware that citizenship 
begins the moment we acquire our 
first childhood impressions. It is 
complete social participation—a con- 
tinual, never-ending process—and by 
the time a young person reaches the 
age of 18, he has already formed a 
good share of the important habits 
and attitudes of citizenship. 

The basic idea of the child as a 
citizen is the starting point for the 
White House Conference. The theme 
cuts across all of the social disci- 
plines: psychology, economics, polit- 
ical science, cultural anthropology, 
sociology. 

In effect, the conference will ex- 
plore the anatomy of citizenship. 
Its discussions, proposals, and blue- 
prints for action will be of direct 
concern to teachers and administra- 
tors at everv level of 
education. 


American 


Broader Understanding Needed 


In order to educate “the whole 
child,” we need to find out more 
about our youth, more about their 
total personalities. We need more 
detailed and comprehensive knowl- 
edge about children’s emotional 
growth, social background, economic 
status, and family relationships. A 
young person’s social ideals, habits 
of conduct, attitudes on ethical and 
social matters, ability to adjust to 
new situations—these are closely re- 
lated to his life in school. 

Thru specialization, we have de- 
veloped some remarkable technics 


in combating disease, improving nu- 


trition, growing livestock, and pro- 
ducing automobiles. But we have 
not made adequate progress in 
developing sufficient understanding 


EARL JAMES McGRATH 


of the whole person. And we have 
not yet established the proper liaison 
between the various disciplines so 
that the practitioners in one special- 
ized field can amend their technics 
in light of findings in other fields. 

The overlying responsibility of 
the second half of the Twentieth 
Century is to advance our knowledge 
of mental and emotional develop- 
ment. We must find ways of using 
our specialized technics in increasing 
human happiness and in improving 
relationships between peoples of all 
nations, creeds, and races. 

We have achieved the technics of 
working with materials, but we have 
not learned how to work with men. 
This is primarily a challenge to edu- 
cation, and the responsibility for 
meeting it rests squarely on the 
shoulders of educators and other 
individuals concerned with the 
growth and development of mature 
personalities. 


Yardstick of Principles 


The Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 
will be of immeasurable value to 
educators in this regard. It will help 
us knock down the walls of speciali- 
zation, assist us in the achievement 
of broad social objectives, and 
sharpen our ability to perceive new 
facets in child growth. 

In our schools today, we are con- 
cerned, above all, with equipping 
our younger generation with the set 
of democratic values they will need 
to make intelligent decisions on crit- 
ical issues. The forthcoming White 
House Conference will provide us 
with a yardstick of principles with 
which we can measure our effective- 
ness in the field of citizenship edu- 
cation. 
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S SHE starts her first year of 

teaching, Mary Jones is scared— 

yet eager. She is apprehensive—yet 

confident. She is worried—yet hope- 
ful. She is doubtful—yet optimistic. 

For have not friends filled her with 
fears, doubts, worries, about the 
“horrors” of being a teacher? There 
have been tales of impossible and 
ignorant parents, uncontrollable 
brats, unimaginative and reactionary 
administrators, community  disre- 
spect, low salaries, insecurity, old- 
maidism, and, above all, no future. 

No future in teaching! Let’s look 
at the facts. They will be presented 
in succeeding issues of THE JOURNAL 
during 1950-51. Mary Jones will find 
articles written specifically to answer 
the questions swirling thru her mind. 
Should I stay in teaching? What’s in 
it for me? What can I exchange my 
life for? Shouldn't I get out? 

These articles will not be Polly- 
anna stuff. They will not contain 
only sweetness and light. They will 
be realistic. They will not distort 
present conditions or future pros- 
pects. They will be written by people 
who have met for years the realities 
that now trouble Mary Jones. They 
will be prepared under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, which was established to 
help in the fight for a better future 
for all teachers. 

One more thing. If you get the idea 
this series is a recruitment plea, for- 
get it! Recruitment of numbers is no 
longer a problem for the teaching 
profession. The problem now is more 
careful selection and better prepara- 
tion of those who want to teach. 
True, there is still a shortage of 
qualified elementary teachers. But 
mere numbers is not the answer. 


All the Facts 


These articles will carry no plea. 
Their intent is to reveal the facts. 
The facts will give all teachers pride 
in a rapidly emerging, stable pro- 
fession. 

Facts will be presented in some de- 
tail on the following points. They 
will show that conditions in the 
teaching profession are tremendously 
improved and getting better every 
day. 

[1] Teaching is rapidly becoming 
a stable profession. Emergency teach- 
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Bet Your Life! 


Mary Jones can’t lose if she gives 


her best to the teaching profession. 


ers are being replaced, salaries in- 
creased, standards of preparation 
raised, retirement and tenure laws 
strengthened. No profession, Mary 
Jones, ever lifted itself by its boot- 
straps so quickly. 

[2] Teacher-education institutions 
are moving to meet the challenge of 
the profession for thoro, arduous, 
scholarly, selective programs of pro- 
fessional preparation. Progress in 
this direction is solid, discernible, 
and impressive. 

[3] Teachers are gaining increased 
stature for themselves. ‘Thru coop- 
eratively planned programs of pro- 
fessional growth, teachers are in- 
creasing the stature of the profession. 
All over America, this movement is 
noticeable. In local school systems, in 
counties, and regions, and even in 
statewide endeavors, opportunities 
and challenges were never so great 
as they are today. 

The dominating threads in these 
inservice efforts are cooperative, 
democratic planning, teacher iden- 
tification of needs, and group shar- 
ing of experiences. The traditional 
“handing down” of courses presumed 
to be good for teachers and the re- 
luctant or rebellious swallowing of 
the preconceived doses of learning 
are becoming passé. 

[4] There is greater satisfaction 
in teaching. With the complexity of 
modern life, accomplishments of 
great magnitude are reserved for 
the few. Among these few are the 
teachers. They perform great tasks 
everyday as a part of their routine. 
Such is the resiliency of this hour of 
the world’s history that one lone 
person can, thru teaching, magnify 
individual powers beyond measure. 

[5] Reciprocity in teacher certifi- 


First in a series of articles on the 
higher standards and improved condi- 
tions in the teaching profession. 


cation has been extended. Time was 
when the ugly features of provincial- 
ism hampered the  venturesome 
teacher. All sorts of barriers were 
raised to keep teachers at home, 
within the state of birth. These bar- 
riers are going down like tenpins. 
The time will soon be here, Mary 
Jones, when state lines will not ex- 
clude the qualified teacher. 

[6] Reciprocity in teacher-retire- 
ment benefits is being advanced. At 
the moment, only a_ few states 
make provision for crediting priot 
teaching service in other states 
toward retirement benefits. But the 
Reciprocity Committee of the Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment is working for a plan to lift 
this barrier to the free movement olf 
qualified teachers across state lines. 

[7] High ethical standards have 
been adopted by the profession, Ad 
herence to selfimposed ethical stand- 
ards is earning the respect of the 
public. These standards are expres 
sions of the pride and devotion of a 
great profession of service. 

[8] A strong trend toward selective 
recruitment is evident. There is a 
considerable movement to apply 
higher standards to persons seeking 
admission to teacher preparation. 
Furthermore, the profession is just 
beginning its insistence upon. the 
same discrimination in the selection 
of institutions which will be per- 
mitted to prepare its members. Over- 
crowding will become less and less 
a real fear. 


A Future? 


There, Mary Jones, you have a 
skeletonized version of the develop- 
ing factors which promise a great 
future. No future in it? You can bet 
your life there is. 

—T. M. STINNETT, associate secretary 
of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 
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We Can Learn from Scandinavia 


Some reactions of the editor on his recent trip overseas 


was one of a group of 11 journal- 
I ists and college professors who 
made a survey of facilities for edu- 
cational travel in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway last April. \Ve were 
guests of the Scandinavian National 
Travel Commission. From the flights 
across the Atlantic to sho jaunts 
by car, the trip was planned as only 
seasoned experts in educational trav- 
el know how to plan. 

Che aim was to enable our small 
group to see as much of the people 
and the countries as might be pos- 
sible in three weeks. Special atten- 
tion was given to the arts and crafts, 
the social services, and the coopera- 
tive movement—three fields in which 
these countries excel. 


Arts and Crafts 


\ deep love of beauty pervades 
each of the three countries. Individ- 
ual handwork in the arts and crafts 
is highly valued. We visited silver 
factories, porcelain factories, ex- 
hibits of fine furniture, stores, art 
galleries, and museums. 

In the famous George Jensen sil- 
ver factory, we saw the process of 
working silver by hand from the 
crude metal to the most beautiful 
designs in every sort of silverware 
and jewelry. Apprentices spend from 
five to 10 years learning this art. 

We also visited the Royal Copen- 
hagen Porcelain Factory—a_ huge 
concern where we saw the process 
from the raw clay to finished porce- 
lain of great beauty and variety. 
Here again the artist is supreme and 
individual handwork is emphasized. 

Social Services 

Che social services in these coun- 
tries have their roots in a deep sense 
of community, which has been de- 
veloping for hundreds of years. Our 
visits to hospitals, schools, housing 
developments, and cooperative cen- 
ters gave us a background for under- 
standing the concern which the com- 
munity has for all its people- 

For example, in fine modern hos- 
pitals, one can have every service 


of room, board, physician, surgeon, 
and medicines for less than a dollar 
a day. For lower income groups, the 
small charge is covered by insurance. 
The community is concerned that 
each individual life shall be strong, 
happy, and useful and does not con- 
sider it strange that the wealth of 
all the people should be used for 
that purpose thru maternity benefits, 
a special cash allowance for each 
child, a discount on rent for each 
child, free breakfasts at school, com- 
prehensive health services at nom- 
inal rates, and provision for retire- 
ment for everyone in his old age. 


Problems of administration are 
simpler than in this country because 
these countries are relatively small 
in population as compared with our 
own—Denmark, some four million, a 
fourth of whom are in Copenhagen; 
Sweden, some seven million; and 
Norway, some three and a half mil- 
lion. There is not the mixture of 
races that we have here and the cul- 
ture is older and more stable than 
ours. . 

The people are highly intelligent 
and well-informed, tho their school- 


The finest dental treatment is avail- 
able to every schoolchild in Norway. 
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This drawing of a school in Oslo was 
made by a pupil and included in a book 
of drawings entitled, Norway’s Capital 
Seen Thru the Eyes of Her Children. 


ing begins later and ends earlier than 
ours. Radio is administered by a 
public agency to advance the cul- 
ture, not for advertising. 


Cooperatives 

The cooperatives in each of these 
countries are highly developed and 
perform extensive services. 

We visited farmers in Denmark, 
which has large exports of butter 
and bacon. It is thru their coopera- 
tives that these farmers buy the 
things they need and process and sell 
their products—no middlemen, no 
speculation in commodities, 
highest standards of quality. 

We visited the famous Luma (co- 
operative) electric light-bulb factory 
in Stockholm, which makes 40% of 
the bulbs used in Sweden and which 
has branches in Denmark and Nor- 
way. Thru this factory, the price of 
bulbs has been reduced and—without 
the use of law or courts—the monop- 
oly has been broken. 

We visited the huge cooperative 
milk central in Stockholm, which 
processes 98° of the dairy products 
for some two million people in that 
area—a really great institution owned 
by the farmers themselves. 

The important thing is not that 
farmers get bulbs cheaper or a better 
price for their milk. The really sig- 
nificant thing is that by working 
together on their problems these 
farmers become intelligent citizens 
of an economic democracy in which 


the - 


they are in a position to protect 
their own standard of living. 


Other Impressions 


Marshall-Plan workers met with us 
in each of the three capitals and ex- 
plained the workings of the program 
which they administer. Marshall 
Plan aid is one of the brightest chap- 
ters in the history of our country. It 
has enabled European countries to 
make in a few years a recovery from 
war which otherwise would have 
taken much longer. Thus are we 
helping to build bulwarks against 
communism, which thrives on hun- 
ger, confusion, and despair. 

The schools we visited and the 
school people we met made a fine 
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impression. English is taught as a 
second language as German was for- 
merly. Teachers salaries in terms of 
costs and standard of living compare 
favorably with ours. Teacher load is 
much lighter—children are more uni- 
form in background and _ behavior, 
classes are smaller, the elementary- 
school day is shorter, parents are 
more inclined to carry their share 
of the load, and environment is 
more favorable for child growth. 

Travel is a great teacher, and the 
study of cultures older than our own 
gives perspective, challenges the 
mind, invites comparison and study, 
brings new scenes and friends. Scan- 
dinavia has much to offer. 

—JOY ELMER MORGAN, editor. 


“Flying Classroom” Reports Great European Progress 


“Europe is making great progress, 
but the Scandinavian countries are 
by far the most recovered and ad- 
vanced of any we visited,” reported 
Paul Elicker, executive secretary of 
the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, following 
a recent tour of Europe. 

Dr. Elicker was a member of the 
“European Flying Classroom,” a 
group of 65 educators from 41 states 
who participated in a survey spon- 
sored by Michigan State College. The 
group studied economic, political, 
and social conditions in France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Den- 
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mark, Finland, Sweden, Norway, 
The Netherlands, Belgium, and 


England. 

Dr. Elicker stressed the high level 
of industriousness that had helped 
the Scandinavian countries attain 
their elevated standards of living. 
He also cited Belgium and The 
Netherlands for their remarkable 
postwar advances. 

On every hand, the flying educa- 
tors paid tribute to the US-sponsored 
Marshall Plan, which was largely re- 
sponsible for the progress they saw. 
They saw concrete evidence of 
American dollars helping to feed, 


rebuild, and elevate other demo- 
cratic countries of the world. 

Many of the state association 
journals will carry articles by mem- 
bers of the “European Flying Class- 
room.” They give an encouraging 
report of “tremendous progress and 
recovery in the face of great 
stacles.” 

In addition to writing articles 
about their tour, many of the partici- 
pants will be available for talks to 
state and local education associa- 
tions. A list of the 65 educators may 
be found on page 463. [Contact the 


ones from your state or locality.] 
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THE NEW TEACHER 


—the school staff can help him 


@70UR school probably has a plaa 
for orienting pupils to new school 
situations, but does it have a_pro- 
eram of orientation for new teachers? 
I should like to suggest a three- 
part plan of help by the school ad- 
ministration for new teachers: [1] at 
appointment, [2] before 
opens, [3] during the first vear. 


school 


{t Appointment 


rhe following five orientation ac- 
tivities just after the 
appointment of a new teacher in- 
volve considerations relative — to 
teacher placement, letters of welcome 
and invitation, living quarters, no- 
tice. Of _ assignment, and informa- 
tional materials: 


betore and 


[1] Before employment of a new 
teacher, such questions as the follow- 
ing should enter into the matter of 
sclection and placement: 

la} What are the facts regarding 
the grade position which will become 
vacant or will need to be created? 
!fow many children will be in the 
vrade? Has this been the toughest 
class or do the children constitute a 
vood cross-section of attitudes and 
abilities? 

[b] Might not a capable and ex 
perienced teacher be asked to trans- 
fer to a given grade vacancy, if his 
group would be a better beginning 
situation for a new teacher? 

[c] Will there be other teachers in 
the school near the new teacher’s 
own age group? If not, could two 
young teachers be placed in the same 
school to give companionship and 
security to each other? 

[2] The superintendent’s letter, in 
which he notifies:a teacher of his 
assignment and extends a welcome 
to the school system, might he fol- 
lowed by a cordial letter from the 
principal, welcoming the new teacher 


Miss Prehm is director of elementary educa- 
tion for the public schools of White Plains, 
Vew York. She reports that she is intlebted 
fo Phila Humphreys of the education de- 
partment of Mount Union College, Alliance, 
Ohio, for many ideas in this article. 
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to the staff and inviting him to visit 
school prior to the June closing. 
The arrangement of such a visit en- 
ables the teacher to see the whole 
school, meet his new associates, sce 
the children, benefit from offers of 
information, as well as to foster in 
him a feeling of belonging, even be- 
fore school opens. 

[3] Since desirable living condi 
tions Operate positively toward keep- 
ing a teacher happy in his school 
situation, many schools today are 
becoming more actively concerned 
with housing for teachers. A dele- 
gated person, one well-known in the 
community, might be responsible for 
making available a list of desirable 
living accommodations. 

[4] The beginning teacher would 
like to be notified of his specific as- 
signment as early as possible. He can 
then prepare himself, to some extent, 
for the particular position he will 
assume. He will have a greater feel- 
ing of security and will be able to 
make a better start on the new job. 

[5] Beginning teachers have com- 
mented that it would be of ines- 
timable value if principals would 
have available printed handbooks or 
mimeographed bulletins describing 
the philosophy, policies, organiza- 
tion, routine procedures, and other 
related information about the 
school. Such a bulletin, together with 
courses of study or guides giving 
centers of interest or units of work 
for the grade, would provide a valu- 
able background of information. 


Before School Opens 

The procedure for a_ preservice 
day or davs might be organized with 
two main purposes in mind: 

fa] To foster a good emotional 
and social atmosphere of recognition 
for the teacher as a person. 

[b] To establish a professional se- 
curity by giving him firsthand a 
background of information relative 
to policies and procedures of the 
school system. 


A plan for orienting 
the beginning teacher 


Hazel Prehm 


The preservice program, which 
would include the superintendent, a 
principal, a young teacher, a super- 
visor, and others, might be planned 
to include the following steps: 

[1] In a relaxing setting, a friendly 
gct-acquainted period of 10 or 15 
minutes might be planned with ad- 
ministrators as greeters. If there are 
several or more new teachers, each 
might have a name card giving col- 
lege and the school and grade to 
which the teacher has been assigned. 
Following this period, an informal 
seating might be arranged to en- 
courage group conversation, the rais- 
ing of questions, and to create a 
friendly emotional climate for the 
talks to follow. 

[2] The superintendent’s welcom 
ing talk might include the pleasure 
and value to the school system of 
having young, enthusiastic teachers 
with the latest educational “know- 
how,” some facts about the character 
of the community and the schools, 
and the teacher’s place in each. He 
might possibly extend an invitation 
to an acquaintance tea for the fol- 
lowing week to be given by the prin- 
cipal’s group, the local 
association, or the PTA, 

[3] Recreational and cultural of- 
ferings of the immediate and ad- 
jacent communities could be de- 
scribed by one of the teachers. 

[4] Procedures and routines 'com- 
mon to all the elementary schools 
might be presented by a_ principal. 
This should be a “first-aid” type of 
talk, in which the principal should 
anticipate and answer the questions 
which a beginning teacher would 
wish to know immediately. 

This type of information, in a 
clearly set-up mimeographed bulle- 
tin, could be placed in the hands of 


teachers 
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the teachers at the first meeting, to 
be available for ready reference dur- 
ing the year. The bulletin might 
include such information as _ the 
opening and closing time of school, 
how books and supplies are handled, 
kind and frequency of reports and 
records, how pupil progress is to be 
judged, whether there is a milk 
period, banking day, procedure in 
keeping the register, and, in addi- 
tion, a brief description of the spe- 
cial services available in the school. 

[5] The philosophy of learning 
and teaching to be promoted, the 
attitude toward freedom and con- 
trol, purpose and use to be made of 
the courses of study, the plan of 
supervision to be used, and other re- 
lated topics might be discussed by 
the director or supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, the principal, or 
superintendent. 


During the First Year 


The third phase to help meet the 
problems of the beginning teacher 
will focus on the question: “In what 
ways can help be given to the new 
teacher, particularly during the first 
year?” 

[1] The appointment of a sponsor 
or helping teacher for each beginner 
has been commended. This practice 
has proved most helpful, according 
to reactions of beginning teachers 
whose opinions have been sought. 

[2] Previous records and reports 
which describe the character and 
progress of the children to be taught 
would be valuable information for a 
beginning teacher to have. The prin- 
cipal would, of course, want to re- 
view and discuss the various growth 
factors with the teacher. 

[3] The type of classroom and 
other supervisory help the beginning 
teacher may anticipate should be 
made clear, and he should know thru 
what channels help and guidance 
would be made available to him. In 
some schools, individual help is pro- 
vided on call by the principal or by 
a supervisor. In other schools, there 
is an organized citywide plan of in- 
service help for beginning teachers. 

[4] Classroom visitation by a prin- 
cipal or supervisor which is followed 
by a conference has great potentiali- 
ties for the beginning teacher, if he 
is helped to appraise the purposes 
and quality of the learning situa- 
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tions which he provides for the chil- 
dren. If the conference can be held 
the same day and in the teacher’s 
classroom, so much the better. It is 
a good practice to give the teacher 
an Opportunity to speak first, to tell 
or ask anything he wishes. ‘This helps 
to establish a friendly and coopera- 
tive relationship and permits the 
teacher to reveal valuable back- 
ground information. 

If a supervisor or director assists 
the principal in giving consultant 
service to a beginning teacher and 
both the principal and supervisor 
observe the teacher together, there 
is much to be gained. The principal 
is then familiar with what has tran- 
spired, what the future plans are, 
and in what ways he can give help 
and guidance until the supervisor 
comes again. 

Unless the teacher reflects security 
and his questions are spontaneous, it 
is best to limit the discussion to the 
one outstanding problem for which 
help is sought or is needed and for- 
get other inadequacies for the time 
being. Teachers want short but regu- 
lar classroom visits from their prin- 
cipals, early in the year, and they 
want assurance and sympathetic un- 
derstanding. Later, they like longer 
visits and conferences when they can 
discuss the children’s progress and 
their own plans and needs. 

[5] Two direct methods may be 
used to help teachers with applying 
specific methods: visitation of teach- 
ers within their own school or di- 
rected observation in other local 
schools. For example, a_ principal, 
knowing the specific capabilities of 
his staff, can so arrange a day’s sched- 
ule that the beginner has free time 
to visit a capable teacher, whose chil- 
dren’s behavior reflects the type of 
help which would benefit and en- 
courage the new teacher. 


The Principal's Influence 


The principal as an administrator, 
supervisor, and person exerts a tre- 
mendous influence on the adjust- 
ment of the beginning teacher. 

In an Ohio college, 65 students 
preparing to teach were asked to list 
the specific qualities that they would 
like to find in their first principal. 
Some of their replies follow in order 
of emphasis: 


f1] I hope my first principal will 


This article and the next are 
designed to ease the path of 
the new teacher during his 
first year—how his colleagues 
can assist him and hints he 
should remember as he begins 


The 
third article in this trilogy 


his professional career. 


presented at the beginning of 
a new school year is a sugges- 
tion for enlisting the cooper- 
ation of parents in promoting 


the school program. 


be a good administrator, who [a] can 
manage well, [b] can give me definite 
information on the policies of the 
school, [c] can cope with all of the 
problems, [d] can meet an emer- 
gency smoothly, [fe] doesn’t “load” 
the new teacher with the jobs that 
other teachers don’t want, [f] will 
help me understand my pupils, [g] is 
firm when necessary but not dom- 
ineering, [h] will help me feel at 
home. 

[2] I hope my first principal will 
help me improve my teaching. | 
hope he [a] is capable and willing 
to give constructive help, [b] can 
give helpful suggestions when 
needed, [c] knows the problems of 
the beginning teacher, [d] has a 
broad background of information, 
[e] is interested in his job, [f] stresses 
ways to improve rather than things 
that are wrong, [g] sees the other fel- 
low’s point of view, [h] makes me 
feel that I belong, [i] is always pleas- 
ant and courteous, 

As a principal, what can you do 
in your own school, or what can you 
recommend be done in your school 
system, to anticipate and meet prob- 
lems which beginning teachers face, 
and for that matter all new teachers 
as well? 

Unquestionably many of you have 
been thinking, “Yes, I already make 
use of many of the suggestions 
which have been made!” Fine! But 
for those who haven't, won't you con- 
sider this whole area of helping thc 
beginning teacher to make a secure, 
happy beginning? 
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THE NEW TEACHER 


—shouldnt forget... 


s A beginner in a great profession, 
A you may already be oversupplied 
with advice. But let me repeat these 
axioms, which I have found to be 
well worth remembering during my 
vears of teaching: 

fl] Interested and busy children 
are seldom disc ipline problems. Most 
disciplinary cases arise from a pupil's 
yoredom or teeling of being un- 
appreciated. 

(2) If a discipline problem does 
arise, it is usually the  teacher’s 
responsibility to solve it himself. 
Only under exceptional circum- 
stances does he send or take the 
offender to the principal's office. 

[3] An effective teacher is usually 
friendly with his students but not 
“chummy.” Pupils lose respect for 
the teacher who tries to put himself 
on their level. 

[4] A good teacher is usually a 
good housekeeper. Pupils also lose 
respect for a teacher who appears 
unable to keep his things in good 
order. Furthermore, if a teacher 
writes neatly on pupils’ papers and 
on the blackboard, he is encouraging 
the important habit of neatness. 

[5] The wise young teacher realizes 
he should not stop learning merely 
because he has made a graceful exit 
from a school of education. Only 
by reading the latest in pedagogical 
books and magazines will he advance 
and mature in his teaching. 

[6] If the teacher is interested in 
the classwork, the pupils are usually 
interested. Interest, like enthusiasm 
and the measles, is contagious. With- 
out interest, the pupil learns little. 

|7| A textbook is meant to be an 
aid, not a dictator. ‘““Textbook teach- 
ers’ are still numerous, even in our 
so-called enlightened era. The good 
teacher uses many different mate- 
rials that fit into his plans. 





Mr. Barrell is chairman of the language- 
arts department of the Dover Highschool, 
Dover, Delaware. He has had considerable 


teaching experience in the East and Middle- 
vest. 
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There’s more sense than 
poetry in these often 
repeated and too often 


ignored suggestions. 


E. A. BARRELL, JR. 


[8] Talking too much is the com- 
monest error in the teaching pro- 
fession. The good teacher gets his 
pupils to talk and guides their 
discussion. 

[9] Homework is never done well 
unless it has first been thoroly 
planned, honestly justified, and 
clearly explained. The teacher who 
shouts, “Pages 54 to 60 for tomor- 
row!” just as the dismissal bell begins 
to clang reaps a meager harvest of 
effective homework. 

[10] The average parents-in-dis- 
tress who visit the teacher are highly 





cooperative but somewhat baffled. 
The good teacher deals frankly, 
patiently, and calmly with them. 
They will appreciate it, and their 
children’s work will improve as a 
result. 

[ll] Teaching promptness is 
largely a matter of example. The 
good teacher is habitually prompt. 

[12] The methodical return — of 
corrected papers to the student en- 
ables him to discover his errors and 
to estimate his progress—or lack of 
it. Some teachers never return 
pupils’ papers; others return them 
only after such a lapse of time that 


the pupil has completely forgotten 
what the requirements of the job 
were. Students do not rate highly a 
teacher of either type. 

[13] The teacher who abandons 
his professional ideals, yet continues 
to teach, belongs elsewhere than in 
a school. The significant is achieved 
only thru the possession of ideals. 

[14] Any teacher who fails to 
derive some degree of pleasure from 
working with boys and girls and 
observing their expanding person- 
alities and knowledge, should hand 
in his resignation at once. A square 
peg doesn’t fit a round hole. 

[15] The wellplanned lesson has 
the best chance of success. Making 
lesson plans isn’t .always thrilling, 
but every serious human endeavor 
gains by careful planning. 

[16] A ready sense of humor is 
valuable. Pupils generally despise 
the solemn face, the sepulchral voice. 
They like to laugh with the teacher. 
But the good teachafreturns quickly 
to the work at hand. 

[17] ‘The wise teacher doesn’t con- 
tinually “talk shop” when away from 
school. To do so makes him appear 
shallow. 

[18] The wise teacher does not dis- 
cuss with others any matters which 
commonsense indicates are confiden- 
tial. To do so is a sure way of run- 
ning into trouble. 

[19] The teacher owes it to his 
pupils to keep physically fit and 
mentally alert. Only then can he do 
his best work. 

[20] Every good teacher possesses 
what is, to him at least, an accept- 
able philosophy of life, which en- 
ables him to achieve some degree of 
poise, tolerance, and serenity. The 
ship without a rudder seldom reaches 
port. 

[21] The intelligent teacher joins 
professional organizations — local, 





county, state, and national. They are 
our shield. “United we stand; divided 
we fall.” 

[22] The good teacher is usually 
consistent, not mercurial. Children 
like to know what to expect. 
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Let's 


Give the Children a Break 


Many schools are enlisting cooperation of parents 


at the beginning of the new school year. 


TO PARENTS 


Vacation is over and school has started 
again. Now, you will be sharing your chil- 
dren with us for more than 25% of every 
school day! How can we work together for 
the best interests of this precious human 
cargo, for your children are our children! 


OUR PART 


All schools are in goog sanitary condition. 
DDT has been sprayed in all corridors, en- 
tries, cafeterias, and kitchens as a precau- 


tionary measure. Flies and other insect pests 
are a menace. 


A physician, as director of health, super- 
vises the physical welfare of the pupils. 
Eight part-time assistant physicians, 23 
nurses, and a director of physical education 
help safeguard the children. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic will be 
taught better than ever as essential equip- 
ment for all citizens. 


Trained teachers will use available scientific 
research to teach certain knowledges and 
skills so your child may live intelligently in 
a troubled world. 


The schools will do much to teach love, 


YOUR PART 


See that your child has plenty of sleep at 


regular hours. Fatigue slows down all his 
faculties. 


Set your clocks right. Few tardies are the 
fault of the children. A tardy child is often 
emotionally upset for the rest of the day. 


Feed him as good food as you can afford—a 
balanced diet. Be sure he eats an adequate 
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Are you? 


breakfast in leisurely fashion. He must 
start the day right! 


Insist on clean hands before touching food. 


Take extra good care of his teeth. This is 
important! 


Keep a sick child at home. , 


Keep your child happy. Morale is a tremen- 


Adous factor in his success. 


See that he leaves home early enough to ar- 
rive at school promptly without hurrying. 


A tired pupil is in no condition to work 
carefully. 


Instruct your child to come directly home 
after school. 


WHAT WE CAN DO TOGETHER 


We can have the same objective—the chil- 
dren’s welfare. 


We can consult with each other, teachers, 
parents, nurses, superintendent. 


We can make the child understand that 
school is his business! 


We can help train the youngsters to meet 
life squarely and face its issues with cour- 


We can inspire high ideals by example and 
precept. 


We can work for better school legislation. 
It will affect your child. 


We can teach the children the art of getting 


along together—the science of human rela- 
tionships. 


We can get acquainted! Some parents never 
visit school until trouble arises. Do visit us 
soon. We'll like each other! We have a mu- 
tual friend—your child! 


The Schools Belong to You! 


This message was printed in one of the annual leaflets issued by Superintendent 
N. D. McCombs to the parents of children in the Des Moines Public Schools. 
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Spade or steam shovel? Cave or 
er? Slingshot or super-jet? 


yscrap 
+? In an age 


lay tablet or telecas 
of penicillin, do we risk our lives on 

poultices? In an era of atom bombs, 
do we depend on Indian arrows? -.- 
Let's use today’s ways for today’s 
problems. We must get together. 


ORGANIZE! 
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a century, the National 
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Education Association has ser 


the teachers of America well. It is 


constantly adapting its program to 
new needs. It is your national pro- 
association. It offers you 
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world of organized forces. You need | 


the NEA and the NEA needs you! 
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School Beautification 


plus Learning 


ELLA SOLBERG 


Q)' k school is a square, one-room, 


box-like structure located on the 
top of a hill in Traill County, North 
Dakota. The building had not seen 
paint in 15 years and had a neglected, 
weather-beaten look. 

Indoors, the walls were various 
shades of tan and dingy brown. The 
ceiling at one time had been white, 
but we had one olf those stoves that 
smoked in every direction but up 
the chimney. The ceiling above the 
stove was black, tapering off into 
various shades of gray. 

Our single classroom had eight 
large windows but poor artificial 
lighting. To get enough light to read, 
we would move all of our desks over 
near the windows. But when the 
wind blew hard and came in around 
the windows, we would all have to 
move back around the stove in the 
center of the room. 


Setting Up the Project 

in the fall, when we were deciding 
on a school project for the year, we 
wrote a number of suggested projects 
on the blackboard. We were discuss- 
ing each one in turn. When we 
came to one on school beautification, 
one of the youngsters said, “We could 
really go to town on that one!” 

Over the weekend, all of us thought 
of things we could do to improve the 
appearance of our school. On Mon- 


Mrs. Solberg, a graduate of the State 
Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota, 
is the teacher of Norway School No. 3, one 
of several rural schools affiliated with the 
teachers college and in which student 
teaching is done under the direction of 
William Drummond, college rural super- 
visor. The College Curriculum Enrichment 
Council is concerned with similar teaching 
procedures in other affiliated schools. 
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day morning, we listed on the board 
all the things we thought we could 
do. The children had many more 
ideas than I can list here—every- 
thing from painting and making 
draperies to making cement side- 
walks. 

On one board, we listed all the 
things we wanted to do. On another 
board, we listed all the ways we could 
go about doing them. When we 
finished, we had two long and im- 
pressive lists. 

“This is going to cost a lot of 
money,” I reminded them. “Do you 
think the school district will pay 
for all these things?” 

They had an answer for this, too. 
“We can have a carnival,” they said. 
And we did. When we had finished 
our first project, we wanted to do 
other things to improve our school 
so we had another carnival. And 
another. With our three carnivals, 
we made over $350. The school 
district paid the rest of the beautifi- 
cation expenses, 


How We Proceeded 


This is how we went about ac- 
complishing the task we had set up 
for ourselves. After we had decided 





what to do and how to do it, the 
children went to work in their 
various committees. Each group had 
in it some children from the upper 
erades and some from the lower 


grades. Each person worked on his 


committee’s problem on his own 
level. 

The first problem we ran into was 
lack of informational materials. We 
wrote to the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington asking for 
pamphlets on school beautification 
and interior decorating. The depart- 
ment didn’t have anything on school 
beautification at that time, but we 
used the ones they sent us on home 
beautification and adapted them to 
our purpose. We also wrote to the 
various department stores in Grand 
Forks and Fargo asking for samples 
of drapery materials. 

We found that there was much to 
learn in beautifying our school. Most 
important, I think, was the fact that 
the children were learning how to 
work together toward the solution of 
a common problem. But, as_ the 
teacher, I saw to it also that the work 
was so organized that the children 
would have worthwhile experiences 
in reading, language, arithmetic, art, 
and other fields. The state course of 
study gave us ideas about how to 
make our project a part of the school 
curriculum. 

We studied where the various 
fibers come from, whether they are 
plant or animal, and the conditions 
under which they are produced. 
Again, we wrote many letters. We 
also wrote little stories in keeping 
accounts of our work. We found we 
needed to learn to spell some new 
words and use them correctly. The 
upper-grade children read material 
about interior decorating. 

Our biggest problem was agreeing 





How pupils improved the appearance 


of their one-room rural school and 


learned basic skills in the process 
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on a suitable color scheme. We wrote 
letters to paint companies we knew 
about, asking for color cards and 
information about light reflection 
and about warm and cool colors. We 
studied complementary and mono- 
chromatic colors. We found which 
colors should be used on certain sides 
of the house depending on windows 
and the light and on the purposes 
of the room. We learned that some 
colors can give cheer while others 
have a tendency to soothe. 

We studied about light reflections. 
We found that white reflected the 
most light, but we didn’t wish to 
sacrifice cheery color for white. We 
tried out various shades. We mixed 
them with paints and tried 
them out on a grocery box that was 
made to look like our room. 


water 


Half the world is on the wrong 
scent in the pursuit of happi- 
ness. They think it consists in 
having and getting and in be- 
ing served by others. It con- 
sists in giving and in serving 
others. 


—Henry Drummond 


We finally decided on a light yel- 
lew color for the ceiling and light 
green for the walls. We planned to 
use rose and yellow in the drapes, 
book shelves, and wash center. 

We developed our arithmetic skills 
so we could figure correctly how 
much it would cost for paint and 
drapes. We also discovered we would 
have to learn 
curately, 


how to measure ac- 

The wood in our room is a soft 
porous material and therefore ab- 
sorbs a great deal of paint. To find 
out how much we would need, we 
started with one square foot on the 
wall and found out how much paint 
it absorbed. Then, we figured how 
much paint we would need for the 
entire room. 


Balanced Learning for All 

What part did the first-graders 
take in this project? They helped in 
many ways. For one thing, they cut 
the curtains. They first folded the 
material and then pulled the thread 
on the fold so they were sure they 
had a straight line to go by in cut- 
ting. They also did all the turning 
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of the hems and the basting. The 
older girls did the rest of the sewing. 

The first-graders also worked on 
different committees. When the big- 
ger boys were crawling up along the 
windows and measuring, the first- 
graders wrote down the numbers. 
Of course, they did many other small, 
but important, jobs. For example, 
after the older pupils had written the 
letters, the small children would take 
them to the box and mail them. 
Even tho their part of the project 
was often small, the first-graders were 
made to feel that they were a valu- 
able part of the group. 

We usually spent a part of each 
day working on our year’s project. 
Of course, we did other work too, 
much of which had no direct connec- 
tion with the project. We always 
tried, tho, to do things that were 
meaningful to the children, things 
which would help to make life bet- 
ter for them. 

We tried, that there 
was balance in what the children did 
over a period of time, that nothing 
important was neglected. We didn’t 
always follow a fixed schedule, but | 
figured out about how much time 
I thought we should spend on arith- 
metic or how much we should spend 
on language in a week. I tried to see 
that we got that amount of time for 
each subject every week in working 
on the project or in other class work. 
If we didn’t get the scheduled 
amount of time each day, we did get 
it within a week or two weeks. 

As one way of evaluating what we 
were doing, we used the coordinated 
attainment scales suggested by our 
state department. By working in 
ways that have just been described, 
we found that our children advanced 
normally or a little better. The 
school average was above the county 
average. 

The project made a tremendous 
improvement in the appearance of 
our school and the attitude of chil- 
dren and adults toward the school. 
Furthermore, I do not feel this beau- 
tification project was a waste of time 
from an educational viewpoint. At 
times, it seemed to me that we could 
have worked faster if I had said, 
“Let’s do it this way,” but I am con- 
vinced now that the children’s par- 
ticipation in the planning made the 
learning more effective. 
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D Magic Wilts 
* 


As I welcome you to our 
school, I should like to assume 
a magician’s role and present to 
you five magic gifts—gifts of the 
mind and spirit, far more valu- 
able than tangible worldly 
goods. 

First, I give you enthusiasm 
that continues undiminished 
thru the years, so that you may 
remain forever young in mind 
and spirit. 

Second, I give you hi appiness 
in your work; the thrill of ex- 
perimenting with new methods 
and technics; the satisfaction 
that comes with the consumma- 
tion of worthwhile educational 
endeavors; and the wholeheart- 
ed joy that will fill your being 
as you watch children grow 
under your guidance. 

Third, 1 give you a love for 
children; for without such love, 
teaching is a crime, and with it, 
no vital educational task can 
be a burden. 

Fourth, 1 give you a truly 
professional attitude, the desire 
to improve your own teaching; 
the will to make yourself a bet- 
ter person; the spirit of coopera- 
tion with colleagues, parents, 
and pupils; and the insight, as 
well as the desire, to see and 
support the best in your col- 
leagues, your school, and your 
school system. 

And fifth, I give you a yearn- 
ing for ideals ‘and the cour age 
to meet the many reverses you 
may suffer while working to 
attain your ideals. May you 
have the practical sense to real- 
ize that our ideals are distant 
and that we attain only mile- 
stones on the road to our ulti- 
mate goals. The thrill in teach- 
ing is in the striving for the 
ideal. 

Good luck. You will help 
build tomorrow’s civilization. 
Truly, there is no more noble 
task. 

—From an address to 
teachers by s. ROBERT 
principal, P.S. 54, 


new 
SHAPIRO, 
New York. 
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ombating Enemies of Peace 


The NEA is working for peace in many ways. 


“EN THE face of a rising tide of 
| pr reacted in the interna- 
tional field, our responsibility toward 
education for world peace becomes 
more than ever a challenge and more 
than ever an obligation to man- 
kind,” declares Edward W. Barrett, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

The purpose of the Committee 
on International Relations of the 
National Education Association is to 
be of the widest possible service in 
promoting the cause of international 
understanding among schools and 
teachers and to combat generally 
the apathy and disillusionment that 
now hamper the cause of world 
understanding. 

Some idea of the scope of the 
work of this NEA committee is 
seen in the report of their activities 
for the past year. 


Clearinghouse 

Clearinghouse services of the 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions are a direct means of help to 
teachers and students of the United 
States and other countries. Answers 
to requests for information concern- 
ing international understanding are 
provided thru daily correspondence 
and research. About 7000 such in- 
quiries are handled each year. 

Kits 

The committee is cooperating for 
the fourth year with the National 
Broadcasting Company and _ the 
American Association for the United 
Nations in sponsoring United 
Nations Week, October 16-24. Kits 
available for distribution [25c each] 
will contain suggestions for activi- 
tices during UN Week; bibliogra- 
phies for program and study plan- 
ning; and posters and pamphlets 
from the United Nations and from 
various agencies. Over a_ thousand 
kits were distributed last year. 

The United Nations Week kit was 
sent to each of 280 International 
Relations Clubs in secondary schools 
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here and abroad last year. The clubs 
also received a second kit and hand- 
book dealing with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. A 
“Food and People” kit was sent to 
advisory members of the committee 
and the sponsors of International 
Relations Clubs. The committee 
took part in all the working confer- 
ences and planning sessions of this 
Unesco-sponsored, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization-approved pro- 
gram. 


Exchange 

Much responsibility for itineraries 
of foreign educators in this country 
on grants from the NEA Overseas 
Teacher Fund rests upon the com- 
mittee. During this past year, 65 such 
visits were arranged, as well as tours 
and conterences for other foreign 
visitors to NEA headquarters. 

There remains in the Overseas 
Teacher Fund enough money to 
bring an additional 35 teachers to 
this country. These will be the 
guests of classroom-teacher groups 
or other local associations. They 
will have an opportunity to remain 
in a given community for several 
months, learning about American 
life and culture by living in Amer- 
ican homes during their stay here. 
They will also travel on their own, 
visiting various parts of the country. 


Occupied Areas 


In close cooperation with the 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions, the panels on Public Educa- 
tion and ‘Teacher Education of the 
Commission on Occupied Areas have 
accented specifically the work in 
Germany, Austria, and Japan. Chris 
DeYoung has been in charge of that 
work this past year. 

In cooperation with such spon- 
soring agencies as the Educa- 
tional Press Association, itineraries 
have been planned and _ programs 
developed for the visitors. In addi- 
tion, the coordinator of the panels 


assisted in the orientation program 
for 1500 German leaders coming to 
the United States this year. 
Experimental editions of materials 
for acquainting visitors from over- 
seas with American education were 
developed in quantity. Also, a list 
of suggestions for persons speaking 
to overseas visitors was prepared. 


Conferences 


In addition to the representation 
at various conferences, the com- 
mittee has been sponsor or co- 
sponsor for the following confer- 
ences: 

[1] Unesco’s Work in Education 
—This conference, sponsored jointly 
by the committee and the US Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, 
brought together leaders in educa- 
tion for three days of discussion. A 
full report of this conference was 
recently published as a special issue 
of the Harvard Educational Review. 
Copies may be secured from Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, at $1 
each. 

[2] Conference on “Food and 
People”—As a follow-up on_ the 
“Food and People” theme, the com- 
mittee sponsored a conference in 
May at which 30 representatives of 
NEA departments and commissions 
developed plans and suggestions for 
implementing the program. 

[3] Conference on International 
Relations—Sponsored jointly by the 
committee and the NEA Department 
of Classroom ‘Teachers. See page 465 
for further details. 


Publications 


For a listing of some committee 
publications, see page 462 of this 
issue of ‘THE JOURNAL. 

The members of the committee, 
1949-50, were: Howard E. Wilson, 
New York, N. Y., chairman; Mar- 
garet Boyd, Steubenville, Ohio; 
Rufus E. Clement, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Vanett Lawler, Washington, D. C.; 
and William F. Russell, New York. 
Robert H. Reid is executive assist- 
ant of the committee. 
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Selected TEST ITEMS in 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


7 following test items on American government 
are taken from Bulletin 13 of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, Selected Test Items in American 


Government by Howard R. 


Anderson and E. F. Lind- 


quist, revised by Harry D. Berg in 1950. The entire bul- 
letin contains 753 test items relating to the subject- 
matter commonly included in the highschool American 
government course. We present here only selected items 
from the sections on the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the federal government. Answers 
are given on page 476 of this JOURNAL. 

“If the teacher in teaching stresses the relationships 
between descriptive facts and important ideas, generali- 
vations, and principles, he will find many uses for 
these objective-type exercises, not only in testing but 
in making assignments and in conducting class dis- 
cussions,” say the authors in their introduction to the 
test. Copies of the bulletin may be secured for $1 each 
|quantity discounts] from NCSS, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. A United Nations test for 
junior highschools, which the department also helped 
to develop, appeared in the March JOURNAL. 


EAECUTIVE 


[1] The Constitution, in de- 
scribing the President’s execu- 
tive powers, states: “He shall, 
from time to time, give to the 
Congress information on the 
state of the Union.” When does 
the President usually exercise 
this power? |1] When he feels 
that an emergency exists. [2] 
\t no particular time. [3] When 
some particularly important leg- 
islation is being considered. [4] 
When a new Corgressional ses- 
sion begins. 

[2] In the history of the Presi- 
dency, there has never been an 
instance of: [1] Impeachment. 
[2] A President's failing of elec- 
tion by the electoral college. [3] 
The election of a President by 
the House of Representatives. 
[4] The resignation of a Presi- 
dent. 

[3] What is the President’s 
power with reference to a dec- 
laration of war? [1] He may de- 
clare war with the consent of 
the Senate. [2] He may declare 
war if two-thirds of both houses 
agree. [3] He may declare war 
after a “referendum on _ war.” 
[4] He may not declare war. 

[4] Three of the following are 
powers possessed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Which 
one is not? [1] To declare acts 
of Congress unconstitutional. [2] 
NEA JOURN AL- 
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lo deliver messages to Congress. 
{3} To enforce the laws of the 
United States. [4] To call special 
sessions of Congress whenever he 
deems it necessary. 

[5] Which of the following 
powers is not now possessed by 
the President of the United 
States? [1] To pardon convicted 
criminals. [2] To call special 
sessions of Congress. [3] To veto 
separate items in appropriation 
bills. [4] To appoint judges of 
all federal courts. 

[6] The purpose of the veto 
power as provided for in the 
Constitution is to enable the 
President to: [1] Call special 
sessions of Congress. [2] Act as 
a check on the legislative branch. 
[3] Initiate legislation. [4] En- 
force the will of the party in 
power in Congress. 

[7] An important legislative 
power of the President is his: 
j1] Right to veto bills. [2] Power 
to make ad interim appoint- 
ments when a Congressman dies 
during the long session. [3] 
Privilege to join in the debate on 
important legislation being con- 
sidered by Congress. [4] Power 
to compel Congress to adjourn 
whenever he deems it wise. 

[8] If the President does not 
want a bill to become a law and 
refuses to sign it, he must return 
it with his objections to: [1] The 
house in which it was last voted 
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upon. [2] The office of the Sec- 
retary of State. [3] The house in 
which it originated. [4] Congress 
in joint session. 

[9] Which is the greatest de- 
fect in the President’s power to 
veto? [1] It places too much 
check on the legislative depart- 
ment by the executive depart- 
ment. [2] It forces a President 
to declare in writing what his 
stand is on a bill. [3] It could 
prevent a bill from becoming a 
law even tho favored by all 
members of Congress. [4] It re- 
quires the President to sign or 
veto a bill in its entirety. 

[10] What makes the pocket 
veto very useful politically? [1] 
It can be overridden by a ma- 
jority vote of Congress. [2] It 
gives the President 10 extra days 
for consideration of a bill. [3] 
Che President does not need to 
state his reasons for the veto. 
[4] The same bill cannot be re- 
introduced. 

[ll] The pardoning power of 
the President is absolute in all 
offenses against the United 
States: [1] Without exception. 
[2] Except in cases of impeach- 
ment. [3] Except in those speci- 
fied by special acts of Congress. 
[4] Except in cases of convictions 
by military tribunals. 

[12] Closer cooperation _ be- 
tween the legislative and execu- 
tive departments would be se- 
cured by: [1] Reducing the term 
of the President to two years. 
2| Giving cabinet members seats 
in Congress. [3] Making more 
frequent use of the national ref- 
erendum. [4] Making Congress 
unicameral. 

[13] In matters of legislation 
affecting his own department, a 
cabinet member may: [1] Appear 
on the floor of Congress in per- 
son to advocate or oppose the 
proposed bill. [2] Explain the 
needs of his department before 
a Congressional committee. [3] 
Propose bills on the floor of 
Congress. [4] Require the re- 
submission of the bill to Con- 


. gress. 


[14] The cabinet was first or- 
ganized by Washington because 
he: [1] Considered it the best 
way to secure advice from de- 
partment heads. [2] Wished to 
give official recognition to politi- 
cal parties. [3] Felt it was re- 
quired by the Constitution. [4] 
Wanted to make 
department 
legislative. 

[15] Which is not one of the 
functions of the Secretary of 
State? [1] To supervise the di- 
visions in his department. [2] 
lo send to Congress an annual 


the executive 
responsible to the 


report of departmental activi- 
ties. [3] To advise the President 
regarding matters pertaining to 
the department. [4] To attend 
sessions of the cabinet. 


TEC.ESE VEEVE 


{1] Which method has been 
least frequently used by Con- 
gress to check the powers of the 
President? [1] Rejection of Pres- 
idential appointees. [2] Failure 
to vote appropriations. [3] Im- 
peachment. [4] Appointment of 
committees to investigate ex- 
ecutive departments. 

[2] By what means is Con- 
gress best able to control the ac- 
tivities of the executive depart- 
ments of the national govern- 
ment? [1] By supervising them 
thru Senate and House commit- 
tees. [2] By appointing admin- 
istrative heads for the depart- 
ments. [3] By requiring annual 
reports. [4] By appropriating 
funds for their maintenance. 

[3] Congress exercises its most 
effective control over the admin- 
istrative departments in govern- 
ment by its power to: [1] Ap- 
point administrative heads of de- 
partments. [2] Establish depart- 
ments and appropriate for them. 
[3] Require departmental _re- 
ports. [4] Supervise the depart- 
ments thru committees of the 
House and Senate. 

[4] Congress has power to do 
which of the following? [1] Place 
a 2% duty on exports. [2] Abol- 
ish all federal inferior courts. 
[3] Require that judges in state 
courts be appointed rather than 
elected. [4] Reduce the salary 
of present Supreme Court Jus- 
tices. 

[5] Which of these powers be- 
longs only to the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress? 
[1] To approve or reject treaties 
negotiated by the President. [2] 
To approve or reject appoint. 
ments made by the President. 
[3] To elect the President if no 
candidate receives a majority of 
the electoral yotes. [4] To try 
cases of impeachment of federal 
officials. 

[6] Who has the power to 
place the United States officially 
at war with another country? 
{1] The President of the United 
States. [2] The Senate of the 
United States. [3] The Congress 
of the United States. [4] The 
people of the United States by 
a nationwide referendum, 

[7] A treaty negotiated by a 
diplomatic representative of the 
United States is not binding un- 
less approved by: [1] The Su- 
preme Court. [2] The Senate. 
[3] Both houses of Congress. [4] 
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The legislatures of three-fourths 
of the states. 


[8] Which is a special power 
of the United States Senate? [1] 
To initiate revenue bills. [2] To 
choose the President if no candi- 
date has a majority of the elec- 
toral vote. [3] To consent to the 
ratification of treaties. [4] To 
bring charges of misconduct 
against public officials in the 
federal government. 

[9] The Senate of the United 
States has nearly destroyed the 
requirement that “all revenue 
bills shall originate in the House 
of Representatives” by: [1] Ac- 
tually drafting and originating 
revenue bills. [2] Thoroly 
amending revenue bills started 
in the House of Representatives. 
[3] Appointing a committee of 
three to pass revenue bills. [4] 
Allowing the Director of the 
Budget to enact revenue bills. 

{10} Which is an important 
committee in the Senate but not 
in the House of Representatives? 
[1] Appropriations. [2] Foreign 
relations. [3] Military affairs. 
{4] Banking and currency. 

[11] The presiding officer in 
the Senate differs from the pre- 
siding officer in the House in 
that the former [the Vicepresi- 
dent}: [1] Never votes on bills. 
[2] Sometimes is of the minority 
party of Congress. [3] Initiates 
legislation. [4] Determines points 
of order. 

[12] The number of members 
in the United States House of 
Representatives from any one 
state is determined by which of 
the following facts concerning 
the state? [1] Its total taxable 
wealth. [2] Its number of quali- 
fied voters. [3] Its total popula- 
tion. [4] The number of rep- 
resentatives it was granted when 
it entered the Union and_ be- 
came a State. 

[13] When presiding in the 
Senate, the Vicepresident of the 
United States has a vote: [1] On 
every measure. [2] On all money 
bills. [3] In all cases where there 
is a tie vote. [4] On all measures 
initiated in the Senate. 

[14] The House of Represent- 
atives at Washington attempts to 
secure effective action, despite its 
size, by: [1] The use. of commit- 
tees. [2] Relying completely 
upon executive leadership. [3] 
\ilowing cabinet members to 
speak in favor of bills. [4] De- 
manding the attendance of all 
members at each session. 

[15] The committee system for 
considering legislation was in- 
troduced into Congress in order 
to: [1] Increase party authority. 
[2] Provide for more careful 
and competent consideration of 
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bills. [3] Give the minority a 
chance to formulate legislation. 
[4] Remove party influence in 
the drafting of bills. 

{16] One disadvantage of the 
committee system in legislative 
bodies is that it: [1] Fails to pro- 
vide for party responsibility. [2] 
Prevents careful and detailed 
consideration of proposed legis- 
lation. [3] Often involves un- 
reasonable delay in the prepara- 
tion and enactment of legisla- 
tion. [4] Introduces too much 
specialization into lawmaking. 

[17] Which is an advantage 
of the committee system of legis- 
lation? [1] The activities of pres- 
sure groups are discouraged. [2] 
There is less likely to be “log- 
rolling.” [3] The merits of a bill 
can be considered more expert- 
ly and at greater length. [4] The 
opportunity for open debate is 
reduced. 

[18] Three of the following 
are criticisms of the committee 
system in Congress. Which is 
not? [1] It gives too much power 
to a small group of men. [2] 
It makes easier the work of 
special interest groups. [3] It 
prevents consideration of bills 
introduced by Congressmen 
merely to increase their political 
prestige. [4] It encourages the 
practice among Congressmen of 
trading votes. 

[19] Which is a serious fault 
of the committee system as it op- 
erates in Congress? [1] Impor- 
tant legislation can long be de- 
layed in committee. [2] The sys- 
tem is expensive. [3] Committee 
meetings are scheduled when 
the Senate and the House are 
holding general sessions. [4] Mi- 
nority groups lack representa- 
tion in the committees. 

[20] Legislation unfavorable 
to mining and agriculture has 
had less chance of passage in the 
Senate than in the House of 
Representatives. This is largely 
because of: [1] The unlimited 
debate rule of the Senate. [2] 
The differing bases for electing 
the two houses. [3] The influence 
which lobbyists can wield on a 
smaller group. [4] The differing 
powers granted to the two 
houses. 


SUDICIAL 


[1] Members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States may 
be removed only by which of 
the following methods? {1} By 
order of the President. [2] By 
impeachment and conviction. |3] 
By vote of the court itself. [4] 
By vote of the Senate. 

[2] Which action affecting the 
Supreme Court would Congress 


be restrained from taking be- 
cause of a provision in the Con- 
stitution? [1] A 50% reduction 
in salaries. [2] Impeachment of 
the judges. [3] An increase in 
the number of judges. [4] Estab- 
lishment of a retirement age for 
the judges. 

{3] The federal court having 
the most extensive original juris- 
diction is the: [1] Supreme 
Court. [2] Court of Claims. [3] 
Circuit Court. [4] District Court. 

[4] The final decision as to 
whether or not an enactment of 
Congress is constitutional rests 
with: [1] The President. [2] The 
Supreme Court. [3] The Attor- 
ney General. [4] Congress itself. 

[5] How did the federal courts 
acquire the power to set aside 
legislation on grounds of uncon- 
stitutionality? [1] It is specifi- 
cally granted in the Constitu- 
tion. [2] It is provided in the 
Eleventh Amendment, [3] It was 
voted by the first Congress. [4] 
It was ruled by the Supreme 
Court to be a necessary function. 

[6] Which has been a result 
of Marshall’s opinion in the 
Marbury vs Madison Case? {1} 
Cases may be appealed from 
state courts to federal courts. [2] 
The Supreme Court has_ the 
power to declare Congressional 
legislation unconstitutional. [3] 
The President cannot dismiss 
federal officeholders except for 
cause. [4] A state cannot be sued 
without its consent. 

[7] Even if the Supreme Court 
rules a law unconstitutional, the 
substance of this law may be- 
come constitutional. How? [1] 
If the President signs the origi- 
nal bill. [2] If Congress approves 
the act by a two-thirds vote. [3 
If the act is passed by three suc- 
cessive Congresses. [4] If the Con- 
stitution is formally amended. 

[8] Cases heard by the Su- 
preme Court are almost entirely 
limited to those which: [1] In- 
volve questions of the constitu- 
tionality of Congressional law. 
[2] Involve foreign relations. [3] 
Involve organizations rather 
than individuals. [4] Are ap- 
pealed from lower federal courts 
or from state supreme courts. 

[9] What proportion of the 
vote of the judges is required 
for a decision by the United 
States Supreme Court? [1] Unan- 
imous. [2] Three-fourths. [3] 
Two-thirds. [4] Majority. 

[10] Federal courts have juris- 
diction in all cases: [1] Involv- 
ing property rights. [2] Involv- 
ing murder. [3] In which a for- 
eigner has committed a crime. 
[4] Between a state and the citi- 
zen of another state. 


[11] Federal courts have juris. 
diction in cases concerning: [1] 
Admiralty and maritime affairs. 
[2] Speeding on the highways. 
[3] Support of aged persons. [4] 
Truancy. 

[12] The Constitution pro- 
vided long tenure for federal 
judges in order to: [1] Save the 
expense of frequent election. [2] 
Render political appointments 
impossible. [3] Conform to ac- 
cepted practice in the selection 
of justices of the peace. [4] En- 
able them to render decisions 
fearlessly. 

[13] Three of the following 
are arguments presented by 
those favoring “judicial review” 
of the powers of Congress. 
Which is not? [1] The couris 
are best equipped to keep Con- 
gress from overstepping its Con- 
stitutional powers. [2] The courts 
should prevent Congress from 
passing laws to meet changes in 
popular opinion. [3] The courts 
need this power to maintain our 
system of checks and_ balances. 
[4] Without this safeguard, our 
federal system would _ break 
down. 

[14] A type of case which 
must be tried before the United 
States Supreme Court is one in 
which: [1] Goods or persons have 
crossed state boundaries. [2] A 
state is a party. [3] The im- 
peachment of a federal officer 
is the issue. [4] A murder has 
been committed. 

[15] An Army airplane, in 
making a forced landing in Vir- 
ginia, wrecks a farmer’s barn. 
In which court would the case 
be settled? [1] United States 
Court of Claims. [2] Federal Dis- 
trict Court. [3] United States 
Supreme Court. [4] State Court 
of Virginia. 

[16] In which case did the 
Supreme Court reverse one of its 
former decisions? [1] In declar- 
ing the AAA of 1933 unconstitu- 
tional. [2] In declaring the CCC 
constitutional. [3] In holding 
that Congress should control the 
size (the number of justices) of 
the Supreme Court. [4] In de- 
claring that states could fix mini- 
mum wages for women in in- 
dustry. 

{17] What was the legal rea- 
soning used by the Supreme 
Court when declaring the NRA 
unconstitutional? [1] The NRA 
violated the civil-rights provi- 
sions of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. [2] Congress 
has no power to control inter- 
state commerce. [3] The NRA 
discriminated between large and 
small businesses. [4] Congress 
illegally delegated its lawmaking 
power to the executive. 
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[ WAS the first period alter lunch, 
and the crisp autumn air and 
warm sunshine came thru the open 
windows of Miss Abbott’s classroom. 
Feet shuffled and pencils dropped 
as 33 seventh-grade geography books 
were opened to page 198. During 
the next 15 minutes, some students 
kept their eyes glued to their books; 
others tapped on their desks with 
their pencils and stared moodily 
around the room or out the window; 
others whispered to their neighbors. 

Miss Abbott looked up from her 
desk and said, “Close your books. 
This afternoon we are to discuss 
foods produced by the Middle 
\tlantic states, which you read about 
in today’s assignment. What foods 
are produced in the northern part 
of this section?” Four hands went 
up. “Mary Jane?” 

“New York state produces an 
abundance of dairy products, and 
New York and Pennsylvania raise 
barley, corn, and buckwheat,” re- 
cited Mary Jane. 

“What else is raised in those 
states, Ben?” Ben shifted in his 
chair, frowned, but did not answer. 
“Barbara?” 

“Fruits of all kinds, _ pears, 
peaches, apples. Also cabbage, pota- 
toes, maple syrup, and_ poultry,” 
answered Barbara. 

“What foods do we find grown in 
the states along the coast, Edgar?” 

“Ah, ah, well ah—” began Edgar, 
but Miss Abbott broke in. “Why, 
Edgar, don’t you even know what is 
grown in your own state?” Miss 
Abbott turned to Mary Jane and 
said sweetly, “Will vou tell the class, 
please, Mary Jane?” 

As this pattern of question-answer 
pseudo-discussion continued, more 
and more of the questions were 
directed or referred to Mary Jane, 
Barbara, and three or four others 
whose lips responded with memo- 
rized answers. The rest of the class 
shuffled their feet, nudged or whis- 
pered to one another, or stared into 
space. 

Twenty minutes later the bell 
rang. Class members made a grab 
for books and papers and _ jostled 
each other as they pushed out of 
the room to their next class. Miss 





Dr. Perkins is professor of education, Insti- 
tute for Child Study at the University of 
Maryland, College Park. 
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Your Pupils’ 
Life Space 


Does your classwork tie in with your 


pupils’ environments outside of school? 


Abbott’s face relaxed as if she were 
expressing relief that the period was 
over. 


{nother Way 


Another seventh-grade social- 
science class some miles distant was 
having a very different experience 
even tho the printed course of study 
furnished to this teacher was the 
same as the one used by Miss Ab- 
bott. Miss Jameson for many years 
had felt that she could do a better 
job of teaching if she knew more 
about the out-of-school activities 
and experiences of her students. 

She listened as the students talked 
in groups about their experiences 
over the weekend. Occasionally, she 
dropped in at some of their homes 
to chat for a few minutes. More 
often she walked down the streets 
or drove past the farms where her 
students lived, all the time observ- 
ing and later jotting down descrip- 
tions of the woods, the creek, the 
back alleys, the houses, factories, 
hatcheries, railroads, wharves, and 
even the ages and descriptions of 
the people in each neighborhood. 
Thus, she gained a clearer under- 
standing of each child’s total en- 
vironment and potential experience 
—his life space. 

Her observations indicated that 
poultry raising was important in the 
lives of these children. In _ their 
study of the food raised in the 
Middle Atlantic states, this seventh- 
grade social-science class decided to 
study the poultry industry. 

The class talked freely for several 


Hugh V. Perkins, Jr. 


minutes in relating what they 
already knew about chickens. 
Finally, Miss Jameson said, “Let’s 
get some real facts down. I'll write 
them on the board. Now, where 
should we begin?” 

ANNE: My father works at 
Mangum’s Hatchery. It is the largest 
hatchery in the world. The eggs are 
shipped there by trucks. When the 
eggs reach the hatchery, they are 
trayed., 

Miss J: I wonder if everyone 
knows what frayed means. I do not. 

Vera: After a certain number of 
days, the eggs have to be turned. 

Miss J: Why is this so? 

Caro: This is so the heat will 
be distributed evenly to every side. 

ANNE: The temperature must re- 
main at 97 degrees in the incubator. 

Nett: Miss Jameson, is that the 
temperature of a hen? 

Miss J: I really don’t know, Neil. 
I wonder how we might find out the 
answer to Neil’s question? 

Nei: I'll ask the ag teacher. 

Miss J: Good, Neil, you can re- 
port on it tomorrow. 

EstHer: How long do the eggs re- 
main in the incubator? 

Bossy: Three days. 

Miss J: I believe it is much longer. 
Does anyone know? 

Davin: My science book says 21 
days. Here are some pictures of the 
process of development of the 
chicken. 
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Bossy: Well, my mother went to 
get chickens on Thursday, and the 
man at the hatchery told her she 
could get them on Monday. 

ANNE: The hatchery has eggs to 
hatch every Monday and Thursday. 
That is because they set eggs at all 
times during the month. 

Just then the bell rang. Class 
members slowly arose from their 
seats, picked up their books, and 
continued the discussion in groups 
of two or three as they left the room. 


A Key Factor 


The amount and quality of learn- 
ing revealed by the class studying 
poultry-raising indicate that knowl- 
edge of children’s life space is a 
key factor in the development of 
meaningful curriculum experiences. 
Two other principles also emerge 
from this illustration. 

First, because of interaction with 
elements in his life space, a child 
may, thru faulty generalization or 
lack of sufficient evidence, develop 
concepts which are partially or 
wholly untrue. This is illustrated 
in Bobby’s belief that chicken eggs 
had a three-day incubation period. 

Second, the teacher need not feel 
that she must know all of the 
answers or that she must find out 
the answers for the class. Miss 
Jameson freely admitted that she 
could not answer some of the ques- 
tions. She increased independence 
and motivation in the learners by 
encouraging them to seek answers 
themselves and report their findings 
to the class. 

Life space is all of the things, 
facts, persons, and ideas, which con- 
tribute to each individual’s unique 
pattern of behavior. This means 
that the total number of possible 
factors that influence a child’s learn- 
ing and development will include 
everything that he seés, smells, hears, 
touches, manipulates, explores, 
reads about, and talks about. In this 
article, we are considering  spe- 
cifically one aspect of life space, the 
child’s environment outside of the 
school. 


Study of Life Space 
Teachers have many opportuni- 
ties for studying children’s life 
space. The child’s interactions with 
people are important influences 
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which extend the child’s life space 
in many directions. A wealth of oc- 
cupational knowledge and skills is 
often learned as the result of chil- 
dren’s give and take with boat 
captains, bus drivers, policemen, 
railroad section hands, teachers, 
nurses, and others. Often they play 
at being these people and so extend 
their understanding of these roles. 

Vicarious experiences obtained 
thru reading enable the child to ex- 
tend his life space thru time and 
geographical space. Stories of ro- 
mance and travel create an interest 
for many curriculum experiences or 
enlarge the meanings of others. 
Clues to important out-of-school ex- 
periences are found in the informal 
conversations of children and in 
their expressed interest and creative 
work in the classroom. The pictures 
a child paints, the stories he tells 
and writes, and the objects of handi- 
craft he makes all tell of the im- 
portant happenings in his life space. 

Much of the child’s life space, 
however, is best revealed thru a 
description of the physical environ- 
ment of the child’s home and com- 
munity. Thru interactions with a 
multitude of elements in and about 
streets, vehicles, buildings, stores, 
houses, alleys, open lots, trees, creeks, 
animals, and farms, children find 
meaning in experiences which satisfy 
their basic needs and interests. The 
child sees things in his life space 
differently from the teacher. A dump 
for trash and discarded articles may 
be a blight on the landscape in the 
eyes of the teacher, but, to the child, 
it is a gold mine which yields trea- 
sures for every boy in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The enlightenment a teacher re- 
ceives from a visit to her children’s 
community may cause her to change 
radically some of her long-estab- 


This is the third of a series of four 
articles on child growth and develop- 
ment prepared by staff members of the - 
Institute for Child Study at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Daniel A. Pres- 
cott is director of the institute. 

“Energy—Basis of Living” and ‘“Mo- 
tivated to Learn” by Glenn C. Dildine 
appeared in the April and May JOUR- 
NALS. The last article will be written 
by Dr. Prescott and will appear next 
month. It will be entitled, “Is Child 
Study a New Fad?” 


lished rules of the classroom. After 
seeing row after row of outside 
privies in a slum area, one teach- 
er said, “No longer will I tell a 
child that he can’t leave the class- 
room the first period to use the 
toilet. Maybe his home does not 
have a toilet.” 


The Baltimore Study 


Teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try have studied the community for 
the purpose of better understanding 
their children. In Baltimore, an ex- 
tensive three-year inservice program 
in community study has evolved. 
The purposes of this program are 
threefold: discovering how the com- 
munity influences the growth and 
development of children, curriculum 
development, and community ac- 
tion. Groups of teachers in Balti- 
more visit substandard and public 
housing units. They become ac- 
quainted with ethnic culture pat- 
terns thru visits to ethnic communi- 
ties and churches and thru contacts 
with ethnic leaders. In addition to 
field trips, these teachers meet as 
study groups to learn about recrea- 
tion, housing, social welfare, his- 
torical interests, and community 
resources. 

The influence of this program on 
curriculum development is strikingly 
revealed in this statement made by 
an industrial-arts teacher following 
a field trip to a substandard housing 
area: “Never again am I going to 
have my boys make salt boxes and 
cookie cutters. Teaching them to 
put in washers and fuses and to 
make corner racks for utilizing space 
is far more important.” 


Common Life-Space Elements 

Many teachers will ask, “How 
can I study the life space of each of 
my 40 children when I have so many 
other responsibilities taking up my 
time?” While it would be ideal to 
study the life space of the 40 chil- 
dren, this is not always possible. 
Classroom teaching can be made 
more effective by discovering the 
life-space elements common to large 
numbers of his children. More in- 
tensive study can be made of the 
life space of a few children whose 
behavior shows that they neither 
feel nor see anything worthwhile 
in the classroom. 
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N ORIGINAL pageant based on the 

AEW daily topics brought out 
the glory of education in America 
and exemplified democracy at work 
in the George Washington High- 
school of Alexandria, Virginia. . . . 
Fifty-five citizens of Albermarle 
County, Virginia, went on a one-day 
tour in school buses to study their 
educational program. 


In Other Cities and Towns 


AEW began with an_ hour-long 
parade of 125 units in Charleston, 
Illinois, which was broadcast over 
WLBH. Second-graders of the 
Sternburger School, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, televised over 
WFEMY-TYV. 

The West Allis, Wisconsin, schools 
sponsored 17 store-window displays 
and made a special report on them. 

Citizens in Provo, Utah, sub- 
mitted articles on the daily topics. 
Nebraska City, Nebr aska, students 
wore tags carrying the openhouse 
schedule. . . The Or angeburg, South 
Carolina, progr am was planned by 
65 persons representing civic, social, 
and religious organizations. 

An Honor Night for former school- 
board members was held at Hills- 
dale, New Jersey... . . \n impressive 
flag-raising ceremony climaxed AEW 
at Wilson, Oklahoma, the highschool 


‘and American Legion cooperating. 


The Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
school bulletin carried “Did You 
Know” items and “How Your Tax 
Dollar Is Spent for Public Schools.” 

A leaflet distributed in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, contained facts about the 
schools and charts showing the dis- 
tribution of the La Crosse property- 
tax dollar and total-tax dollar. 

A report on the Jacksonville, Ili- 
nois, school program was distrib- 
uted. Pupils made folders for table 
decorations. When spread out over 
the table, cach page illustrated an 
AEW topic. American Legion 
posts supplied hosts for 56 openhouse 
meetings in Des Moines, lowa, where 
the schools issued a 100th anniver- 
sary leaflet contrasting the good old 
days of 1849 with the better new 
days of 1949. 

The crowds stopped in front of ¢ 
window display in Wyandotte, Mich. 
igan, in which audio-visual educa- 
tion was demonstrated by pupils and 
teachers. The Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, school presented an exten- 
sive radio program over WVOM 
four periods each day. Commu- 
nity participation in ‘Duluth, Minne- 
sota, included an imposing list of lay 
speakers on evening programs, at 
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Are your AEW 
plans taking 


shape? This 


sampling of 
1949 activi- 
ties may sug- 
gest new ideas 


for this year. 


school assemblies, and on_ radio 
broadcasts. .. . A special bulletin fon 
parents of the Warner School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, contained informa- 
tion about the school and a pupil- 
progress record form. 

Nearly 900,000 invitations calling 
attention to the work of the schools 
on behalf of America’s children, 
America’s heritage, and America’s 
future were distributed by the New 
York Board of Education. . . . Over 
1500 Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
county highschool students attended 
the huge Armistice Day exercises in 
the Mormon Tabernacle. 

The AEW issue of the Taylorville, 
Illinois, highschool paper reported 
visits from Chicago University grad- 
uate students, daily news stories, and 
nine newspaper ads, . . . School arti- 
cles were carried in the local weekly 
paper of Ellis, Kansas, the three 
schools cooperating in supplying the 
materials, Guest speakers from 
business and industry addressed the 
Manual High and Vocational School 
students in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Visitors in the River Forest, 





pr Re 


EDUCATION 
WEEK.... 


Illinois, kindergarten received a 
guide for observing the children in 
action. 

Varied programs were carried out 
in Rochester, Minnesota; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Trini- 


dad, Colorado; East Chicago, Indi- 
ana; Chicago, Illinois; Bellingham, 
Washington; High Point, North 


Carolina; San Diego, California; and 
thousands of other communities. 


In County Schools 


The Pinellas County Teachers As- 
sociation, Florida, reported visitation 
by 22,500 parents, 448 inches of space 
in four daily and four weekly news- 
papers, four hours of air time do- 
nated by the three radio stations, 
concerts by highschool bands, special 
luncheons and noon assemblies for 
fathers, 12 civic groups addressed by 
highschool speech classes, and win- 
dow displays. 

The Clinton, Illinois, Journal and 
Public printed a series of articles on 
daily topics using the NEA daily- 
topic mat with each one. They were 
prepared by Clinton Community 
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Highschool faculty members. 


Garland County, Arkansas, schools 
had fun giving the AEW recording 
and scr ipts plus spot announcements 
three times each day during the 
week. The Lewis County Class- 
room Teachers Association, West 
Virginia, had a warmup meeting in 
October preceding a full program of 
events during AEW. The Bour- 
bon County, Kentucky, schools used 
the theme and d: tily topics in various 
ways. 

Meigs County, ‘Tennessee, schools 
repor ted many activities which coin- 
cided with the year’s emphasis upon 
teaching fundamentals and Ameri- 
canism, giving “kids across the 
track” a sense of belonging, and de- 
veloping better attitudes toward 
pupils and teaching. The Sep- 
tember issue of the Butte county, 
California, school bulletin § carried 
\EW publicity. 


In Local Associations 


Ihe Mt. Vernon, New 
leachers Association 
March-of-Time film, 
Better Schools. 

The Las Vegas, Nevada, 
tion Association gave a radio skit, 
Meet the Teacher. The Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, Teachers 
Guild developed radio programs and 

live window display of art courses 
in action. ... The Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, Education Association 
secured two newspaper features: an 
original ad sponsored by 15 firms 
and the picture of the mayor signing 
the AEW proclamation in presence 
of the committee. 

Che Kingsville Classroom Teach- 
ers Association, ‘Texas, cooperated 
with five other groups in sponsor- 
ing a series of AEW broadcasts. .. . 
The annual dinner of the Evans- 
ville, Indiana, teachers featured the 
state superintendent as speaker... . 
Cooperation was demonstrated in 
srookhaven, Mississippi: an outdoor 
banner hung across the street by 
Kiwanis, posters put in windows by 
Lions, tags given by Exchange Club, 
a radio program by Business and 


York, 
showed the 
The Fight for 


Educa- 


Professional Women’s Club, home- 
coming and floats at the Negro 
school. 

The Baltimore Public School 


Teachers Association produced a 
two-minute sound film, Your Child 
in Baltimore’s Schools; had 23 radio 
and television broadcasts and gover- 
nor’s proclamation given over two 

radio stations at 5 PM Monday; held 
exhibits at a library, museum, and 
art gallery; placed Visit Your Schools 
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placards on streetcars and buses; and 
registered 88,754 adult school visi- 
tors. 

The Portsmouth, Virginia, teach- 
ers reported a full-page ad in the 
Portsmouth Star sponsored by 10 
merchants. . .. The Detroit Teachers 
Association and American Legion 
made an AEW leaflet available 
which gave highlights in the story of 
75 years of Detroit schools. 

The Pawhuska, Oklahoma, Class- 
room ‘Teachers Association organ- 
ized workshops on six of the daily 
topics. After an hour of group work, 
the participants assembled in the 
highschool auditorium to hear the 
reports and a talk entitled “What 
Next?” by their state superintendent. 

The Evanston, Illinois, ‘Teachers 
Club collected ideas for use in plan- 
ning future programs. . . . The Port 
Huron, Michigan, program included 
daily 15-minute radio programs, 
movie shorts, daily articles, and a 
two-page newspaper spread. 


Johnstown Program 

A comprehensive program was 
sponsored and financed by the Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Plans were made months in 
advance, most of the 400 teachers 
and 27 student teachers from Penn- 
sylvania State College participating. 


Every school should give Amer- 
ican Education Week an extra 
push this year. Our stake in 
freedom transcends everything 
else, and the theme and daily 
topics fit precisely into the 
needs of the hour. 


The school superintendent and 10 
committees gave much time and 
service. 

Advance publicity was given thru 
130 posters, news and editorial col- 
umns in two daily papers, the three 
local radio stations, and the local 
theaters, which ran the AEW trailer. 
The posters were displayed in store 
windows and on streetcars. 

AEW was recognized by the 
churches on Sunday and by a radio 
program. During the week, 210 min- 
utes of radio time were made avail- 
able to the committee. Ten leading 
stores gave 10 windows for displays 
of school work. Most of the mer- 
chants used the AEW mats in their 
advertisements. Nine school people 
spoke before clubs. 

Openhouse was observed in the 
schools. The elementary schools had 





attractive displays and entertain- 
ment; the four highschools held ex- 
change assemblies. 

A wellorganized record was made 
of the Johnstown program, which 
will give valuable guidance in plan- 
ning the 1950 events. 

In Other Ways 

The Georgia Education Associa- 
tion carried success stories in the 
dailies. Teachers interviewed people 
of different nationalities for their 
ideas as to the value of education. 

The Georgia Education Associa- 
tion sent an AEW packet to each 
local unit. Minnesota district 
associations had AEW booths at 
their conventions. The Massa- 
chusetts Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Information sent AEW sug- 
gestions to local teachers and parent- 
teacher units, churches, and _ li- 
brarians; and releases to newspapers 
and radio stations. 

WOW at Omaha, Nebraska, gave 
5175 worth of time for spot an- 
nouncements. . . . The Mutual 
Broadcasting System reported allo- 
cation announcements on_ several 
news shows. ... The National Cham- 
ber of Commerce carried AEW in- 
formation and ads in News and 
Cues. Civic Education Service 
carried stories in Weekly News Re- 
view, The Junior Review, and The 
American Observer. 

The University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Division prepared a_ list 
of 16mm sound motion pictures 
grouped according to the seven AEW 
daily topics. Available also were dis- 
cussion materials correlating the 
film to the topics. 

The American College Public Re- 
lations Association urged coopera- 
tion in local community programs. 

Radio time was generous. The 
space devoted to AE W by the educa- 
tional press adds up when the re- 
leases in state department of educa- 
tion -and PTA bulletins, state and 
local teachers association publica- 
tions, and other magazines are can- 
vassed. 

Newspaper coverage all over the 
country was enormous. Noteworthy 
examples were the Muncie Star, 
Muncie, Indiana; Morning Call, Al- 
lentown, Pennsylvania; Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; New York Times and New 
York Herald Tribune. 

This small sampling of coopera- 
tion points up the public-relations 
values of the American Education 
Week program. 

—AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor. 
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Special AE W_ Helps 


[1] Manual for American Education 
Week 1950—General suggestions for observ- 
ance and daily program events. 2 colors. 
l6p. 8”’x101I4".  25¢. 

|2] Poster—For use in schools, stores, 
public buildings, and elsewhere. 4 colors. 
16”x21”. Sold only in packages of 10; 75¢ 
per package. 

[3] Fact Sheets—A booklet of informa- 
tion about AEW topics for use by speakers, 
committees, librarians, in preparing for 
programs, meetings, and exhibits. 1l6p. 25¢. 

{4} An Invitation—A leaflet to be ad- 
dressed to parents. Space for personal mes- 
sage inviting them to visit school during 
\EW. 8p. Illustrated. 37x44”. Sold only in 
packages of 25; 25¢ per package. 

[5] Stickers—Sheets of 10 perforated like 
stamps. For use on letters, menus, messages 
to homes and clubs. 2 colors. 134”x1l\". 
Sold in packages of 100; 30¢ per package. 

[6] Government Of, By, and For the 
People—Personal Growth Leaflet #58. Brief 
statements on the topics and quotations on 
citizenship for teachers, writers. speakers. 
16p. 3’x5”. Sold only in packages of 25; 25¢ 
per package. No discount. 

|7] American Education Week—Personal 
Growth Leaflet #59. 
history, purpose. 


Brief story of early 
plan- 
ning, and short statements about national 
sponsors. 16p. 3”x5”. Sold only in packages 
of 25; 25¢ per package. No discount. 


Plays 

[8] Steve Harding Wakes Up by Evelyn 
L.. Bull. A play for upper elementary grades 
and junior AEW 
1950. Easy staging: no special costuming is 
necessary. 20p. 25¢. 

{9] The Living Constitution by the stu- 
dents of the Pauls Valley. Okla.. highschool 
under the direction of R. FE. Carleton. A 
choric-speaking program for junior and sen- 
ior highschools for AEFW 1950. 9 characters 
and 4 to 40 choral readers. 12p. 25¢. 

[10] We Make the Flag by Evelyn L. 
Bull. A play for primary grades written for 
AEW 1949. Large number of brief speak- 
ing parts, but same children may be used 
in several scenes. 12p. 25¢. 

[ll] Frankie and the Firebug by Shirley 


accomplishments. 


highschools written fon 


Guralnik. A play for intermediate grades 
written for AEW 1949. 5 characters. 12p. 
25¢. 


[12] The Mighty Mysterious Tree by 
Jean Byers. A play for junior and senior 
highschools written for AEW 1948. 16 char- 
acters. 24p. 25¢. 


Radio Recordings 
[13] Lift a Mountain — A_ 14-minute 
radio transcription on one face of disc. Story 
based on incident in life of Horaee Mann. 
Spot announcements on other face of disc. 
By professionals. 334% rpm. On one I16- 
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Order your posters now! 


for your 


1950 


program 


inch disc. $7.50 pei No discount. 
[14] The Democracy Bank—A 14-minute 
radio transcription dealing with democracy 
theme prepared for 1949 observance. Suit- 
able for use in 1950. Several spot announce- 
ments on other face of disc. By 
3311/3 rpm. On one 
$7.50 per copy. No discount 


copy. 


profes- 


sionals. 16-inch disc. 


Radio Scripts 

[15] Complete Set of 8 Scripts on gen 
eral theme and daily topics for use as live 
broadcasts or as skits for school assemblies 
and community meetings. $1.15 per set. 

(16) Lift a Mountain—A 14-minute radio 
script dealing with the general theme for 
\EW 1950. This script is the recording de 
scribed in item 13. Written by Marvin Beers. 
5 characters. 25¢. 

[17] Moral and Spiritual Values by Mar- 
vin Beers. 5 characters. 44% minutes. 15é. 


[18] Responsibilities of the Citizen by 
Marvin Beers. 5 characters. 44% minutes. 
15¢. 

[19] Meaning of the Ballot by Marvin 
Beers. 4 characters. 44% minutes. 15é. 

[20] Urgent School Needs by Marvin 
Beers. 4 characters. 4Y% minutes. 15¢. 






[21] Opportunity for All by Marvin 
Beers. 5 characters. 44% minutes. 15¢. 

{22| Home-School-Community Teamwork 
by Thomas D. Rishworth. 7 characters. 41 
minutes. 15¢. 


[23] Freedom’s Heritage by Marvin 
Beers. 4 characters. 44% minutes. 15¢. 
Movie Trailer 
{24| Movie Trailer—A 2-minute 35mm 


sound movie trailer stressing general AEW 
theme and inviting the public to visit the 
schools. For showing in commercial the 
aters. $10 per print. No discount. Delivery 
cannot be guaranteed after Oct. 24 


Stencil 

[25] Mimeograph Stencil — A_ stencil 
drawing prepared for use of local schools 
where mimeographed publications are is- 
sued. Actual drawing on 
inches wide, placed at legal-sized 
stencil. Room at bottom for name of local 
school and a_ brief RYo"xli” 
sheet. 50¢. 


stencil is 67% 


top of 


message on 


Vats 


|26| Mat of Drawings illustrating theme 
and daily topics. 18-, 24-, and 28-pica widths 
35¢ per single mat. 

{27| Mats of Display Advertising ready 
for signature by Write fon 
copy sheet which reproduces these ads in 
actual size and includes prices 
from 50¢ to $1.25. 


sponsor. free 


Prices range 


Special Leaflets 

{28} Sunday Folder — Leaflet containing 
responsive reading and other program ideas 
for Sunday observance. 4p. Sold only in 
packages of 25: 25¢ per package. 

[29] Mental Health for Children — A 
leaflet prepared by the American 
tion for Health, Physical Fducation, and 
Recreation. By Elizabeth Avery. 6p. 30¢ 
per package of 25. 

[30] Our Schools and the Next Decade— 
\ booklet supplied by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
free. 50¢ per package of 25. 

[31] American Education Week—\ leaflet 
prepared and supplied by the 
Legion. 6p. One copy free 


Packet 
(32) American Education Week Packet— 
Fach packet contains a copy of the 4-coloi 


Associa 


One copy 


American 


poster; 10 copies of the leaflet, An Invita 
tion; 20 copies of the 2 color sticker; 16p 
manual; display newspaper advertising 
sheet; 5 leaflets—PLG #58, Mental Health 
for Children, Our Schools Next 
Decade, Sunday Folder, and the American 
Legion pamphlet; circulars on the radio 
recording, scripts, movie trailer, and sten 
cil; and order folder. 60¢. 


and the 


forgery mires Pilg cee A 









This is a reproduc- 
tion of pages from 
a folder prepared 
by the American 
Association for 
Health, Physical 
Education, and 
Recreation. 


Aitho_ released 
during American 
Education Week. 


it is intended for 
use all year long. 
It is available at 
the NEA for 30¢ 
per package of 25. 
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FOR EVERY CHILDsee 


’ 
A FAIR CHANCE FOR A 


HEALTHY PERSONALITY 






A sense of personal worth, recog- 
nition by one’s peers, and partic- 
ipation as an accepted member of 
@ group are basic human needs. 























You can help a child gain a 
sense of personal worth by 

















Accepting every child as a worthy 
person. 

















Seeking the cause of behavior 
rather than punishing behavior. 














Making it possible for every child 
fo experience success in some 
aspect of school living. 








Assisting each child to understand 
and solve personal problems. 












Developing in children an under- 
standing that friendship and af- 
fection must be earned. 
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_ Encouraging each child to use and 
develop his own best abilities. 


You can help a child win 
recognition by 


Learning to know each child well 
enough to recognize his special 
needs and abilities thru his health 


and academic record, home visits, - 


and observation. 


Using the above information to 


provide appropriate experiences. 


Providing opportunities for each 
child to exhibit a special ability 
for the group. 


Arranging small group games and 
work which enable children to 
associate enjoyably with their 
classmates. 
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YOU CAN HELP 





~ You can help a child 
participate as an accepted 
member of the classroom 
group by 

Giving the class opportunities to 
do group planning, talk thru situ- 


ations, and make decisions. 


Planning projects on which the 


class may work as a group. 


Guiding each child in making a 
contribution to the group which is 
important in carrying forward the 
general project. 


Extending the range of interest in 
all children and their recognition 
of the responsibilities of group 
membership—in the school, home, 


community, nation, and world. 
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UTSTANDING news in educational 

public relations will be reported 
monthly on this page of THE Jour- 
NAL. 


Education Writers Association 
Awards 

Two writers, a magazine, and a 
daily newspaper received the an- 
nual 1950 awards of the Education 
Writers Association for outstand- 
ing contributions to public under- 
standing of the American schools. 
In addition, a special citation went 
to a motion-picture corporation for 
effective portrayal of the problems 
of education with suggestions for 
their solution. 

The announcement of the awards 
was a part of the program of the First 
Education Writers Institute spon- 
sored by NEA. The awards were pre- 
sented at the Institute dinner in 
Washington in May. Harrison W. 
Fry, education editor of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin and presi- 
dent of the Education Writers Asso- 
ciation, presented the awards. 

Writers cited were: Fred Hech- 
inger, columnist, Bridgeport |Conn.| 
Herald, and Major Frederick Sullens, 
editorial writer of the Jackson [Mi 1S. | 
Daily News. This Week received 
the award for the work done by Jack 
Harrison Pollack in an article en- 
titled “Why Kids Leave School.” 
The Baltimore Evening Sun won the 
citation for “outstanding work of in- 
terpreting education during the year 
1949.” The Evening Sun education 
editor is Robert Moyer. 

A special citation made by the 
board of judges, in a category not 
provided for among the regular 
awards made annually by the associa- 
tion, went to the March of Time for 
its feature, The Fight for Better 
Schools. This film depicts problems 
of the Arlington County, Virginia, 
schools, and shows how citizens 
cooperated there to build new school- 
houses and expand the school cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of a 
rapidly increasing school enrolment. 

Honorable mention was awarded 
to the Cleveland Press for a series 
of articles written by Noel Wical 
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and Jack Warfel, which covered col- 
lege as well as elementary and 
secondary education. ‘The articles 
ran thru the calendar year 1949. In 
the same category, honorable men- 
tion was made of a series of articles 
by Reef Waldrep in the Oak Ridger 
[Oak Ridge, Tenn.}. 

Honorable mention in the category 
entitled “The Outstanding Article 
or Series of Articles, Dealing with 
Education, Appearing in a News- 
paper During 1949,” went to Elsie 
Carper’s articles in the Washington 


Post and to Theodore N. Cook’s 
articles in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Editorials by Michael Bradshaw 
in the Toledo [Ohio] Blade were 
also granted honorable mention for 
their support of academic freedom 
and the rights of teachers. 

The Education Writers 
tion was created in 


Associa- 
1947 to stimu- 


development. 


late interest in and promote the 
quality of the news of education. 


Our School Population 


DistTRiBUTION of the Fifth Annual 
Report of the Profession to the 
Public, “Our School Population,” 
was made to the press and radio 
during the summer. 

In many, local communities, spe- 
cial newspaper articles and radio pro- 
grams were based on the report. 

Willard E. Givens, NEA Executive 
Secretary, made the following state- 
ment to the public in releasing the 
report: 
™ The public schools have 
grown in enrolment; the money ex- 
pended for school support has in- 
creased in amount. The following 
report presents certain aspects of this 
growth from the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century. Present condi- 
tions are emphasized. Forecasts are 
made upon the advance estimates of 
the US Bureau of the Census and 
upon trends charted by institutions 
specializing in the study of economic 

—BELMONT FARLEY, director, NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions. 


Education Writers Association Awards Dinner 


AMONG those at the awards dinner 
were, seated from left: Harrison W. 
Fry, education editor of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin and presi- 
dent of the association, who made 
the awards; Major Frederick Sullens, 
Jackson [Miss.] Daily News; Elsie 





CHASE ee PHOTO 
Carper, Washington [D. C.] Post. 
Standing: Allen Dibble, March of 


Time; Robert Moyer, Baltimore 
Evening Sun; Fred Hechinger, 
Bridgeport [Conn.] Herald; Jack 


Harrison Pollack, This Week; and 
Noel Wical, Cleveland [Ohio] Press. 
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ooperation Wins Victories 


New possibilities for partnership action by state ed- 
ucation associations and state parent-teacher branches 


URING the past few decades, 
D school programs which help to 
educate the whole child have been 
developed. These programs assist 
the children in making a happy 
and satisfying adjustment in this 
complex world. They have come 
about as the result of increasing pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill plus 
greater lay understanding and partic- 
ipation in working for desired ends. 

Critics there are, often articulate, 
who hark back to yesteryears in their 
refusal to recognize the demands of 
this changing world. They are meet- 
ing their match in the increasing 
army of parents and other citizens 
who are making it their business to 
see that children are provided with 
the kind of education needed for 
tomorrow’s life in an atom- and 
hydogen-powered world. 

This optimism stems from the 
partnership action of parents and 
professional educators over the years 
and new possibilities for home-school 
cooperation which are being un- 
leashed thru pooling of effort on re- 
lated undcrtakings. 


NEA-NCPT Joint Committee 


Working realistically toward the 
development of this partnership goal 
is the Joint Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Notable among its accom- 
plishments is the furtherance of co- 
operation among many state depart- 
ments of education, state education 
associations, and state branches of the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
This coordination of effort has con- 
tributed greatly. to the progress of 
school legislation and community 
understanding of schools. 

Evident, too, has been the increas- 
ing desire on the part of each group 
to understand, interpret, and com- 
plement the policies and work of the 


Dr, Hunt, general superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools, is chairman of the 
Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
NCPT. 


others. Specifically, the joint com- 
mittee has devised ways and means 
of extending and interpreting the 
parent-teacher movement by suggest- 
ing how superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and classroom teachers 
can assist in organizing parent-teach- 
er associations and in strengthening 
the movement. 

The committee has advocated the 
interchange of talent at meetings, ar- 
ticles in journals, membership on 
certain committees, and other recip- 
rocal activities. It has been extremely 
interested in the development of par- 
ent education. It has encouraged par- 
ents to study and assist in the solu- 
tion of such problems as securing 
more adequate programs of state 
school support, the reorganization of 
school units, the revision of taxing 
systems, the enrichment of the cur- 
riculum. 

The committee has reaffirmed its 
belief in the worthwhileness of a 
joint committee on the state as well 
as the national level. The state joint 
committee would serve as a steering 
committee in states where an initial 





joint committee has already been ex- 
panded into a state educational coun- 
cil. 


Recommendations 


Nine specific recommendations are 
offered which provide that: 

[1] A joint committee of the state 
education association and the state 
congress of parents and teachers be 
set up in each state; 

[2] Section meetings devoted to 
parent-teacher cooperation be made 
part of the state and district conven- 
tions of the joint organizations; 

[3] Each organization be urged to 
invite the other organization to pro- 
vide consultative services to its main 
committees, especially where com- 


HEROLD C. HUNT 


mon goals and programs are in- 
volved; 

[4] These joint committees hold 
regular meetings outside their con- 
vention time in order to discuss the 
state educational needs and to de- 
velop understanding and teamwork; 

[5] Parents and teachers assume 
mutual responsibility for the devel- 
opment of parent-teacher associa- 
tions to the end that leadership may 
be shared and well balanced pro- 
grams result; 

[6] Parent-teacher goals and pro- 
grams be better understood by school 
administrators; 

[7] Plans for statewide programs 
be drawn up and ways of cooperat- 
ing with other groups be explored; 

[8] These programs be _ imple- 
mented thru state educational coun- 
cils and other organizations and 
groups interested in education; 

[9] Periodic evaluation be made to 
a, praise progress and see that co- 
operation procedures function effec- 
tively. 


Everything To Gain 

Such cooperative activities may 
well be used to develop understand- 
ings and motivate new programs on 
state and local levels. Thru the shar- 
ing of leadership, both organizations 
will be even more successful in 
achieving their mutual purposes. 

Pooling of resources and effort has 
always been effective in earning vic- 
tories. It seems certain that the fur- 
ther cementing of the partnership of 
the home and the school—with full 
interchange of materials, leadership, 
interpretation, and support—will ac- 
celerate the transformation of the 
struggling school of yesterday into 
the modernized institution of today 
that will meet every need of every 
pupil and help him to achieve his 
true stature in the exciting world of 
tomorrow. 
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State-Association Briefs 


Many kinds of projects crowd the agenda of the state 


education associations. 


New Headquarters 


HE California Teachers Associ- 
geri has purchased a six-story 
steel and concrete building in San 
Francisco. The cost with necessary 
alterations will be $325,000. The 
additional revenue accruing from 
the $1 increase in dues recently 
voted is being earmarked as a head- 
quarters fund. 

“This step culminates a three-year 
study,” says CTA Executive Secre- 
tary Arthur F. Corey, “and should 
take care of association needs for 
many years to come.” 

The Florida Education Associa- 
tion is launching plans to secure a 
permanent FEA home in Tallahassee 
at the earliest possible date. Exec- 
utive Secretary Ed Henderson re- 
ports that a committee is drawing 
up building and financial proposals. 

The Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation Building Committee is in- 
vestigating ways and means of se- 
curing a new building with adequate 
facilities to meet the expanding 
needs of the association. Methods of 
raising funds and plans as to kind 
of building, location, and other de- 
tails are under consideration. 

The New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation has taken the first steps to- 
ward a new building. It has provided 
a sum up to $5000 to enable the 
executive committee to take an op- 
tion on a property should a desir- 
able building become available. 
“The present headquarters space is 
inadequate for present and future 
needs,” reports William R. Smith, 
NJEA . Headquarters Committee 
chairman. 

The headquarters of the Texas 
State Teachers Association has been 
moved from Fort Worth to tempo- 
rary quarters in Austin pending the 
completion of the new _ two-story 
building now under construction. 
There will be 35 air-conditioned 
offices and conference rooms. The 
foundation of the building will carry 
four additional stories, if and when 
needed. The June cover of the 
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Here are a few examples. 


Texas Outlook carried a drawing ol 
the new building. 

Allan M. West, executive secre- 
tary, Utah Education Association, 
reports, “If the bandwagon keeps 
rolling at the same speed with which 
it started, we may be having corner- 
stone rites during the annual con- 
vention.” 

The UEA has adopted a method 
for financing a permanent building 
for UEA on a site owned by the 
association. The plan recommends 
that each local be responsible for 
raising funds equal to one-half of 
one percent of the professional sal- 
aries in each district for the 1948-49 
school year. 


“Flagpole of SCE A” 


“You are the 
standard - bearer 
of the South 
Carolina Educa- 
tion  Associa- 
tion,” declared 
Executive Secre- 
tary J. P. Coates 
in a pep talk to 
a new president. 
Glancing at the 
secretary’s 
height (about six feet, four inches) 
the new president retorted, “Then 
you, Mr. Coates, must be our flag- 
pole.” A lawmaker called him “the 
watchdog of the teachers.” 

These epithets appear in a human- 
interest story about Mr. Coates by 
Rhea T. Workman. The article ap- 
peared in the “Palmetto Profiles” of 
the April 1950 issue of the South 
Carolina Magazine. 





TOAL’S STUDIO 
MR. COATES 


Listed as forward steps during his 
25 years are the nine-months term, 
permanent salary schedule for teach- 
ers, two-year school survey and rec- 
ommendations, 12-year school pro- 
gram, and teacher recertification. 

His liking for people is told in 
his church work, YMCA activities, 
camping, and vacation travel for 
teachers. Flowers—all kinds—capture 
his interest. 


The state secretaries count as edu- 
cational statesmen and as_ useful 
citizens. Such recognition of the of- 
fice and the individual who holds it 
is in order in the profession and in 
the respective states. 


Citizens School-Building 
Committee of West Virginia 

In November, the people of West 
Virginia will vote on the school-bond 
amendment. If approved, it will give 
each county the right, by popular 
vote, to raise money for school-build. 
ing construction thru bond issues. 
The West Virginia Association has 
provided teachers with the questions 
and answers needed to help inform 
the public about the purposes, need, 
and details of the amendment. 

A Citizens School-Building Com- 
mittee of 50 lay leaders will push the 
campaign on county and local levels. 
Promotional materials will consist 
of a filmstrip, outdoor advertising, 
movie trailer, and feature articles. 


Wisconsin’s Joint Committee 


The effectiveness of state coun- 
cils and commissions on education 
is exemplified by the work of the 
Joint Committee on Education in 
Wisconsin. “For 14 years, public 
education has had a true friend in 
this committee,” says O. H. Plenzke, 
executive secretary, Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association. “Without fanfare 
or extensive publicity, it has helped 
to create intelligent public opinion 
thru discussion and study.” 

The joint committee is an organiza- 
tion of organizations. I'wenty groups 
compose its membership, which in- 
cludes statewide nonpolitical and 
nonsectarian organizations interested 
in the development of public educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. [t does not lobby 
or indoctrinate. It dispenses facts. 

Ihe meetings broaden the perspec- 
tive of the representatives, sharpen 
their thinking, and provide free dis- 
cussion. Information is disseminated 
thru the state by the Workshop, 
Radio, and Study-Materials commit- 
tees. 

“The committee has become a go- 
ing concern,” continues Mr. Plenzke, 
“because its mechanics are simple 
and it has learned to work together 
on a give-and-take basis.” 
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Selection for September 


War or Peace by John Foster 
Dulles. The Korean situation points 
up the fact that war or peace is the 
crucial question of our day—and on 
its answer may depend the very ex- 
istence of each of us. “War is prob- 
able—” says Mr Dulles, “unless by 
positive and welldirected efforts we 
fend it off.” But he also says: “War 
is not inevitable, and I do not think 
that it is imminent. Something can 
be done about it.” 

This “something” the author char- 
acterizes as a determination to mo- 
bilize for peace. Peace requires strate- 
gic planning, willingness to sacrifice, 
impulsion of a righteous faith. 

The author analyzes the dangerous 
situation of our world today, em- 
phasizing the importance of resolu- 
tion, strength, and cool judgment in 
facing the Russian threat. He traces 
“the course of international affairs 
and American foreign policy during 
the past five years, and points out 
what needs to be done thru strength- 
ening the United Nations and draw- 
ing together the free peoples behind 
policies which will be the bulwark 
for peace. 

Mr. Dulles says there is hope for 
peac _ 

“Provided our people see the dan. 
ger clearly, as it is, so that we are not 
decoyed into false moves; 

“Provided we understand the 
many present policies that are good, 
so that we get behind them unitedly 
and resolutely; 

“Provided we see the inadequacy 
of present policies, so that we round 
them out to a global whole; 

“Provided we develop the spir- 
itual power without which no policy 
can be more than a makeshift.” 

“We cannot successfully combat 
Soviet Communism in the world and 
frustrate its methods of fraud, ter- 
rorism, and violence unless we have 
a faith with spiritual appeal that 
translates itself into practices which, 
in our modern, complex society, get 
rid of the sordid, degrading condi- 
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tions of life in which the spirit can- 
not grow.” 1950. 274p. $2.50 cl. $1 
pa. Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York II. 


For the Librarian 


THE organization and manage- 
ment of the school library is often 
put into the hands of a teacher- 
librarian with little or no training 
in library work. The American Li- 
brary Association has issued The 
Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook pre- 
pared by Mary Peacock Douglas spe- 
cifically to help such individuals. 

The book contains an outline of 
suggestions and technics for develop- 
ing a school library program in a sim- 
plified way. It is not intended to 
serve as a substitute for adequate li- 
brary training, but rather to be of 
help until such training can be se- 
cured. 1949. 2nd ed. 167p. $2.75. 
American Library Association, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago, 11. 

A REVISED edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, 
edited by Walter S. Monroe, is now 
available. A standard reference work, 
the volume provides a critical in- 
ventory of the accomplishments of 
research in the various areas of edu- 
cation over the past 50 years, ex- 
plains what the findings of research 
amount to after critical evaluation, 
and what the total means in relation 
to educational theory and practice. 
1950. Rev. 1520p. $20. Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


School Law 


The Yearbook of School Law 1950 
by Lee O. Garber marks the revival 
of a series of such volumes edited 
between 1933-1942 by M. M. Cham- 
bers. 

The present volume includes se- 
lected decisions rendered by higher 
courts relating to questions of edu- 
cational import. 1950, 88p. $2. Order 
from Lee O. Garber, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Educational Law Simplified by 
David Taylor Marke is a brief sum- 


mary of educational law as it applies 
in the various states. 1949. 96p. $2 
cl. $1 pa. Oceana Publications, 461 
W. 18th St., New York 11. 


Children’s Games 


TEACHERS know perhaps _ better 
than anyone else that every game has 
its season and every season its games. 
In Children’s Games Thruout the 
Year, the author, Leslie Daiken, has 
compiled a zodiac of play; that is, 
he has arranged the old amusements, 
each with its peculiar traditional 
quality, as nearly as possible accord- 
ing to the calendar month with 
which each is generally associated. 

Lavishly illustrated, Children’s 
Games is at once a delightful book 
to read and a scholarly study in an 
aspect of folk history. Teachers will 
find it especially charming and use- 
ful. 1950. 216p. $4. B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd., 122 East 55th St., New York. 


Social Studies 


SocIAL-sTupDIES teachers will be in- 
terested in a new library reference 
volume called Hammond’s Advanced 
Reference Atlas. It is made up of 
four parts and is intended to pro- 
vide the social-studies student with 
reference maps showing the _ geo- 
graphical setting of the modern, 
medieval, and ancient world. 1950. 
159p. $2.75. C. S. Hammond and 
Co., 305 E. 63rd St., New York 21. 


How To Meet the Press 


Patterns of Publicity Copy by 
Stewart Harral. A complete manual 
and guide in the creation of copy, 
from the idea, thru research, editing, 
and the final draft. Also discussed 
are new devices for increasing read- 
ership, a proved method of pre- 
checking copy, ways of catching the 
reader’s attention, methods of direct- 
ing copy to a specific medium, how 
copy policy serves as the blueprint 
in all releases, how fiction technics 
strengthen factual stories. 

The author is director of public 
relations, University of Oklahoma, 
and president of the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Association. 
Press chairmen of local associations 
as well as all others who prepare copy 
will find his newest book a valuable 
collection of copy fundamentals and 
principles. 1950. 139p. $2.75. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 
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EWCOMERS to the profession will 
find some helpful suggestions 


from their more experienced co- 


workers given on this page. 


Time-Savers 

ScRAPE a bit of paint off each pen- 
cil and write on the bare wood the 
child’s name or initials. It is not 
only a sanitary measure but will also 
prevent disputes over ownership. 
Keep extra pencils on hand for the 
child whose pencil breaks during a 
lesson. 

If all the children do not have 
midmorning milk, list on the board 
the names of those who have ordered 
it for the week. It will save precious 
minutes, as little ones forget easily. 
—MILDRED ABRAHAMSON, Winchester, 
Mass. 


Movable Monthly Calendar 


Why not make a practical mov- 
able monthly calendar? 

On 12 oaktag strips of equal size, 
print the names of the months. On 
seven oaktag squares, print the days 
of the week or abbreviations for 
them. On other oaktag squares, print 
the dates from one to 31. 





MAKE learning concrete and en- 
joyable. These first-graders are learn- 
ing their numbers by going to their 


play grocery store. They are also 
learning how to read, to spell, to 
write, to use the telephone, to give 
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The calendar can then be assem- 
bled according to the month, on the 
bulletinboard or put in a_ chart 
holder. First, put up the name ol 
the month, then the days of the 
week, and, last of all, put the dates 
under the proper days. 

This calendar can be made more 
attractive by the use of pictures 
around it. If these pictures are drawn 
by the children, the calendar be- 
comes doubly interesting to them 
and makes a colorful spot in the 
classroom.—ROSE L. LOVE, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Understand Children 


LEARN to plan so that class plans 
fit in with the total program and 
philosophy of the school. 

Try to see causes of behavior rath- 
er than just overt action. 

Don’t hurry children. Learning is 
a leisurely process. 

Be sure to understand how to deal 
with shy children, rejected children, 
insecure children, and to recognize 
the behavior that is apparent in dis- 
covering trouble. 

Don’t make your class a one-room 
school in the building but use other 


Learning by Playing 


= 


and receive service, to be responsible 
in connection with their store. 
Local merchants, parents, and 
teachers supplied the play materials 
for the store.—CORDELIA SIMPSON, 
Lincoln School, Stillwater, Okla. 


From Mothers to Teachers 


If you can keep your head when 40 
children 

With 40 different 
lenge you; 

If you can still their clamor, soothe 
their spirits 

And in each mind implant a purpose 


chal- 


problems 


true; 

If you can prove to each of 40 
mothers 

That hers is, of them all, your 


favorite child; 

If you can keep all happy and con- 
tented, 

Tho one would often drive his par- 
ents wild; 

If you can find it in your heart to 
love them, 

Attractive or unkempt as they may 
be; 

If you can see not what is on the 
surface 

But in each child a possibility, 

If you can wake in each a thirst 
for knowledge, 


Then satisfy that thirst from day 
to day, 
If you can stir within each heart 


an interest. 

So that his lessons seem 
but play; 

If you can meet these never-ending 
problems 

As well we know 
o’er and o’er; 

Then you have won our gratitude un- 
dying, 

Our staunch 
evermore. 


not work 


you have done 


support is yours for- 


—Eva M. Bartels 





teachers as resource people and 
make a contribution of your own to 
the total school program. 

Continue to keep up with educa- 
tional and professional books, maga- 
zines, and research after you have 
secured your college degree. Remem- 
ber that when you cease to grow pro- 
fessionally, it’s time to retire. 

Play at your hobby often. 

Don't indulge in gossip about 
pupils, other teachers, principals, 
and schools. 

Be willing to stay longer than the 
required time several times a week. 

Offer your services in connection 
with things that will benefit the 
entire school without waiting to be 
asked every time. 

Be a humanbeing—and an adult— 
when visiting homes. Do and enjoy 
the things that other adults enjoy. 

Learn to carry on good conversa- 
tions. Discuss current happenings, 
and other nonschool topics. Teach- 
ing is interesting, but don’t let it 
monopolize your conversation. — 
MARY BARBOUR, Arlington, Va. 

[For other suggestions, see the arti- 
cle by E. A. Barrell, Jr. on page 438) 
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New Staff Members 

& GLENN E. Snow, former presi- 
dent of Dixie Junior College in 
Utah, on September | assumed his 
duties with the NEA as Assistant 
Secretary for Lay Relations. The 
October JOURNAL will carry a more 
complete report about his work. 

& The two groups which were 
granted NEA departmental status 
by the NEA Representative Assem- 
bly now have offices at NEA head- 
quarters: H. W. Charlesworth has 
come to Washington as acting ex- 
ecutive secretary olf the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Roy Wilson, assistant director of the 
NEA Division of Press and Radio 
Relations, is executive secretary of 
the School Public Relations Associa- 
tion. 

\nother department which has an 
executive secretary at headquarters 
for the first time is the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. 
Harley Z. Wooden is secretary. New 
secretary of the Department of Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction is J. J. Me- 
Pherson. 

Additional information about 
these department secretaries will ap- 
pear in future JOURNAL. issues. 
®& Robert R. Leeper has joined the 
stafl of the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum as associate 
editor of Educational Leadership, 
official journal of that department. 
Dr. Leeper has recently completed 
his doctoral studies at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
® The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation has added three new 
members to its headquarters staff. 

Rachel Bryant, consultant in phys- 
ical education, was formerly director 
of physical education for women at 
the State Teachers College, Man- 
kato, Minn. Jerome H. Perlmutter 
comes to the editorship of depart- 
ment publications from his position 
as production manager of the NEA 
JourNAL. Mary Ellen Williamson, 
assistant to the editor, has been a 
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health educator with the Washing- 
ton Heights-Riverside District Com- 
mittee in New York City. 


Indiana Conference on Teacher 
Education 

More than 500 educators from the 
48 states and all US territories par- 
ticipated in the 1950 National Con- 
ference on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards held at Indi- 
ana University, June 27-30, under 
the sponsorship of the NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. The confer- 
ence was devoted to a study of 
problems concerning standards for 
institutions that prepare teachers. 





Among conference leaders were 
[seated, left to right]: Finis E. Engle- 
man, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn., chairman of 
the commission; Waurine Walker, 


highschool teacher, Waco, Texas, 
vicechairman of the commission; Su- 
perintendent John L. Bracken, Clavy- 
ton, Mo.; [standing] W. Earl Arm- 
strong, chief, Teacher Education, 
US Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; and Paul V. Sangren, presi- 
dent, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, chairman of 
the conference planning committee. 


College Safety Conference 


A NATIONAL conference on safety 
education at the college and univer- 
sity level will be sponsored by the 
NEA Safety Commission, with the 
aid of other educational groups, 
M. R. Trabue, dean of the Pennsyl- 





vania State College School of Educa- 
tion, and chairman of the commis- 
sion, has announced. 

Scheduled for Nov. 19-21, Nether- 
lands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the conference will seek to deter- 
mine ways of stimulating greater in- 
terest in and understanding of safety 
education by colleges and universi- 
ties. Conference chairman is Ray- 
mond Walters, president, University 
of Cincinnati. 


National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development 
THREE state associations each sent 
a team [two delegates] to the fourth 
summer session of The National 
Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment held at Bethel, Maine, 

June 25-July 14. 

The Connecticut Education Asso- 
ciation, which also sent a two-mem- 
ber team last year, was represented 
by C. Victor Johnson and Helen S$. 
Leavy. 

Representing the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association were 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, chairman of 
the association’s local branch com- 
mittee, and Eugene F. Bertin, assist- 
ant executive secretary. 

Representatives of the West Vir- 
ginia Education Association were 
Boyd D. Howard, chairman, depart- 
ment of education, Fairmont State 
College, and Jackson K. Randolph, 
assistant superintendent, Doddridge 
County Schools, West Union. 

The laboratory, a year-round, per- 
manent organization, is sponsored 
by the NEA and the Research Cen- 
ter for Group Dynamics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It is supported 
by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 


Deans of Women 


CuristinE Y. Conaway, dean of 
women, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, was clected vicepresident of 
the National Association of Deans 
of Women at its convention in the 
spring of 1950. Lucile Allen, dean 
of women, Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, N. Y., was elected secretary. Both 
officers will serve until 1952. 

The 1951 convention of this NEA 
department will be held in Chicago, 
Ill., Mar. 26-29. 

The department has published a 
revised edition of The Dean of 
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Women in the Institution of Higher 
Learning, a brochure which dis- 
cusses the history of the position, the 
specific responsibilities and functions 
of the dean, her contribution to the 
whole field of student personnel 
work, and the personality, skills, and 
training needed by a dean. 25¢. 
Quantity discounts. Deans of Wom- 
en, NEA. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 

OrFicers elected at the NEA con- 
vention in St. Louis are: 

President—Mary Virginia Morris, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; vicepresident— 
Lois Carter, Spartanburg, S. C.; sec- 
retary—Olive Jane Robb, Portland, 
Oreg.; executive secretary — Hilda 
Maehling, Washington, D. C.; direc- 
tor ex officio—Philip Wardner, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 

Regional Directors: Northeastern, 
Ben Elkins; Southeastern, Jessie P. 
Fugett; North Central, Mary Van 
Hiorn; South Central, Ila M. Nixon; 


Northwestern, Alice Latta: South- 
western, Nell Wilcoxen. 
United Nations Day 
INFORMATION about the NEA’s 


part in United Nations Week ap- 
pears on page 444. The NEA Com- 
mittee on International Relations is 
also actively cooperating with the 
National Citizens Committee for 
United Nations Day [Oct. 24], of 
which Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is chairman. 

Robert H. Reid, executive as- 
sistant to the Committee on _ In- 
ternational Relations, is serving as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education Organizations of the Citi- 
zens Committee. 


School in Centreville 


\ LATER issue of THE JOURNAL 
will feature the new motion-picture 
film on successful teaching in a rural 
school, produced by the NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education. Mean- 
while your attention is called to this 
movie, which may be ordered from 
NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion. $90 for black-and-white print; 
$135 for color print. 


International Understanding: 
A Catalog of 16mm Films 


Tue Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace and the NEA 
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Leadership 


AT THE St. Louis convention, in 
addition to business sessions of the 
Representative Assembly, general 
assemblies, and departmental meet- 
ings, there were one-day clinics, in- 
formation sessions, and three-day dis- 
cussion groups which gave every 
delegate Opportunity to participate. 
These smaller meetings were under 
the direction of representatives 
chosen from local and state associa- 
tions to act as discussion leaders, re- 
corders, observers, and resource con- 
sultants. 

In order to conduct the informal 
groups more effectively, these lead- 
ers—about 100 of them—came two 
days early to St. Louis, where under 
the leadership of Kenneth Benne 
[director, Division of Philosophy, 


Training at 


St. Louis 





BUZZ TAYLOR 


College of Education, University of 
Illinois] they had a learning and 
practice period in the technics of 
group development. 

For this leadership training, Dr. 
Benne brought with him from the 
University of Illinois these members 
of the College of Education: Van 
Miller, director, Division of Admin- 
istration; J. Harlan Shores, director, 
Division of Elementary Education; 
and Fred Barnes, professor of ele- 
mentary education. 

The photograph shows the discus- 
sion-group leadership team from I)- 
linois, with four of the group lead- 
ers: Ruth A. Stout, Topeka, Kans.; 
Valborg Ryan, Billings, Mont.; Mar 
tha A. Shull, Portland, Oreg.:; 
Waurine Walker, Waco, Texas. 


and 





Committee on International Rela- 
tions have recently published a cata- 
log of selected 16mm films dealing 
with the United Nations, its mem- 
ber states, and related subjects. The 
films are fully annotated, listed al- 
phabetically, and cross-indexed. 

The catalog gives suggestions for 
use of the films, necessary informa- 
tion about costs, rental arrange- 
ments, and distributors. 25¢. Quanti- 
ty discounts. NEA. 


School Administrators To Return 
to Atlantic City 


ONcE again the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators is to 
hold its national convention in At- 
lantic City—Feb. 17-22, 1951. Why 
Atlantic City since the AASA met 
there just last winter? Because no 
other city in the country has facili- 
ties to take care of this mammoth 
convention. A careful canvass was 
made of the major cities but to no 
avail. 


Fourteen thousand people at- 
tended the 1950 convention. In addi- 
tion to housing facilities, a city must 
provide a large auditorium seating 
not less than 10,000 with a number 
of smaller meeting rooms in the same 
building with capacities of 100 to 
1000. Also under the same roof, there 
must be 100,000 square feet of ex- 
hibit space—well over two acres for 
the display of textbooks, school 
buses, maps, and classroom tools of 
every description. Also needed are 
private dining rooms in hotels for 
over 100 meal functions ranging in 
size from 25 to 1000 and about 30 
hotel ballrooms for meetings of 50 
to 1000. 

President Warren Travis White 
of Dallas, Texas, is at work on the 
convention program. He plans to 
have speakers of national prom- 
inence on the general _ sessions. 
About 60 discussion groups will deal 
with problems of pressing impor- 
tance to superintendents today. 
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HELP FOR SCIENCE TEACHING 


MonosopiuM glutamate. Atomic 
power. Coal chemicals. Electronic de- 
vices. Petroleum. Plastics. . . . Timely 
topics of interest and importance in 
the science curriculum? Yes, and the 
basis also of American industries. 

A vast array of free and low-cost 
pamphlets, charts, pictures, models, 
and exhibits is available from indus- 
try for the science classroom. How- 
ever, there have been many problems 

how to know of the availability of 
materials, how best to obtain exam- 
ination copies of promising teaching 
aids, how best to use various ma- 
terials obtained from industry, and 
how to encourage industry to plan 
and produce more effectively in terms 
of educational programs and teach- 
ing methods. 

About three years ago, the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association 
inaugurated a program of industry- 
science teaching relations designed to 
come to grips with some of these 
problems. Thru its advisory council, 
national and regional conferences, a 


packet service, and in other ways, 
NSTA has done much to bring rep- 
resentatives of science teaching and 
of industry together for study and 
action on mutual problems. 

Advisory Council Chairman Mor- 
ris Meister says that thru this pro- 
gram, “we are helping to close the 
traditional gap between classrooms 
and the world of science and tech- 
nology.” 

Most direct benefits to science 
teachers have come thru the packet 
service conducted by NSTA. Four 
times a year for the past three years 
members of this NEA department 
have received large envelops contain- 
ing eight to 10 evaluated and ap- 
proved business-sponsored booklets, 
pamphlets, charts, and product sam- 
ples deemed useful and acceptable in 
the teaching of science. 

Examination and evaluation of po- 
tential packet items are done by a 
committee of 65 classroom science 
teachers scattered over the nation. 
More than 500 separate items have 





passed in review; about 300 have 
been approved. 

To date, 13 packets have been is- 
sued. Seventy-six sponsors from busi- 
ness, industry, and scientific research 
have placed more than 100 different 
items in the packets—and at no cost 
to members since packet participants 
pay a fee covering costs of collating 
and mailing. No field of science 
teaching has been neglected. 

Each packet contains an order 
blank for teachers to request addi- 
tional copies for pupil use in those 
cases where items are especially help- 
ful. In all, nearly three-quarters of a 
million copies of the packet items 
have been distributed. 

However, packets are not the whole 
story. The NSTA program of co- 
operation with industry also includes 
consultation in planning classroom 
materials; suggestions for utilization 
of sponsored materials; research in 
the area of needs for educational ma- 
terials from industry. 

—ROBERT H. CARLETON, executive 


secretary, National Science Teachers 
Association. 





Meeting with the association will be 
the usual afhliated organizations— 
some 50 in number. 

Sleeping-room reservations may be 
secured by writing to AASA Housing 
Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
Citv, N. J. 


10-Unit Citizenship Course 





OUR AME! 


Pur photo here shows the cover of 
one of the 10 booklets in the citizen- 
ship course prepared for the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, US Navy, by the 
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Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 

The study units are designed to 
impart a deeper understanding and 
appreciation of American democra- 
cy, its concepts, ideals, and practical 
operations. Social- studies teachers 
will find them exceptionally valu- 
able. 

The course, edited by Frances Fos- 
ter, is richly illustrated, simply writ- 
ten. Titles of the units are: Democ- 
racy and Totalitarianism; Roots of 
American Loyalty; Foundation of 
American Democracy; Structure of 
Our Democracy; Government by 
Ballot; Democracy in Our Everyday 
Life; Privileges of American Citizen- 
ship; Responsibilities of American 
Citizenship in Peacetime; Responsi- 
bilities of American Citizenship in 
Wartime; The Place of the Armed 
Forces in Our Democracy. 

The 10 packaged units may be 
purchased from the Grolier Society, 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, at 
prices ranging from $3 for a single 
set to $2.50 for 500 sets or over, plus 
transportation charges. 


ASCD Convention 


THE Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development will 
meet in Detroit, Feb. 10-15. Addi- 


For Your Information 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

1951 NEA Representative Assembly—July 
2-6, San Francisco. 

NEA officers and headquarters directors: 
Pages 229, 384, NEA Handbook, 1950. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet 135. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform, Guiding Principles, and 
Resolutions: Handbook, pages 346, 338, 351. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, councils: Complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 249-337. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1950: 453, 797. 

Victory Action Program Goals: Handbook, 
pages 25-46. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from the NEA: 
see Handbook, pages 366-73. 

Affiliated state and local associations: Sec 
Handbook, pages 65-157; 163-222 
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NEA Dues 

Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL $5 

Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JOURNAL, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings $10 

Life—full privileges for life, including 
JourNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
$150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 





tional information will appear in 
forthcoming JOURNALS. 
NEA and Department Publications 


ASSOCIATION publications are an- 
nounced in “Four Corners.” 
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The Opportunity of English 


Does the teacher of English appreciate his unusual chance to under- 
stand his pupils and help them prepare for happy and successful lives? 


awe September, I faced the sea of 
unknown faces that confronts ev- 
ery teacher in a large city highschool 
at the beginning of a school year. 
They belonged to typical American 
hovs and girls representing, on the 
surface, normal American homes. 

Chey expressed curiosity, indiffer- 
ence, interest, boredom—all the var- 
ied reactions to a required course. 
Even in those first days, the differ- 
ences of their needs became appar- 
ent. But there were so many of them 
and so little time. How was I to learn 
enough about them to meet those 
needs? 


A Chance for Insight 


Five months later, the faces were 
no longer strange. I knew them in a 
way that only a person who has been 
privileged to enter even fleetingly 
into the recesses of a human mind 
can know the owner of that mind. 
\ sentence here, a reaction there, 
brought understanding—not of every 
one, of course, but of enough to 
make me realize one thing: The op- 
portunity for understanding present- 
ed by the subject I teach—English— 
is as boundless as it is fascinating. 

These excerpts from their themes, 
for example, told me volumes: 


“I can understand the story we 
read in class about the orphan be- 
cause I have lived in 11 different 
homes and have been adopted twice.” 


“Teachers don’t know sometimes 
what it is all about. Have you ever 
tried to study when you were hungry 
and there wasn’t anything to eat in 
the house?” 


“T live with my grandmother. I 
guess you think that’s funny when 
both my parents are living. Well, 
they don’t live together, and neither 
one seems to want me around.” 


“My brother is the brain in our 
family; he always made ‘A’s.” My 
parents are pretty disappointed in 
me.” 





Mrs. Alexander is a teacher of English in 
the senior highschool, Amarillo, Texas. 
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“Six years ago we were getting 
ready to move to another town where 
my dad had a better job and was buy- 
ing a new home. One evening I came 
home from school to find my mother 
lying across the bed crying. She had 
just received a telegram saying that 
my father had had a stroke. She 
brought him home and went to work. 
He is still paralyzed, and we've never 
gotten our home.” 


A Chance To Help 


Just understanding the difficulties 
a student faces, however, is purpose- 
less unless one can do something to 
help. The average English teacher is 
no trained psychiatrist. He has at his 
command no magic wand to change 
the parents of a child who do not 
want him, no magic words to dispel 
the sense of inferiority that has been 
building up thru the years. 

He does have, we are realizing 
more and more, a potent aid in the 
very nature of his subject. “More 
closely related to life than any other 
study ...” says Mary Ellen Chase in 
The Teaching of English, “it em- 
braces literally everything within its 
invisible and_ illimitable 
ries.” 

First, there is the world of books, 
a world in which other boys and 
girls, other men and women, have 
met and faced the selfsame problems 
that are being faced by the boys and 
eirls and the men and women of to- 
day. It is only when he comes to this 
realization, as he may thru _ books, 
that he begins to see himself as a part 
of the universal scheme of things. 

Thus, it is an important job of the 
teacher of English to know the right 
hook for the right person. He must 
guide each individual’s reading to- 
ward that somewhat nebulous objec- 
tive, the development of mental ma- 
turity. 


bounda- 


Training for Life 


(nv English teacher can make a 
somewhat trite list of other things he 
does to prepare students for life— 


NELLE ALEXANDER 


such things as teaching them to 
write letters of application, to meet 
prospective employers in interviews, 
to write the social notes that are 
so much a part of civilized: life, 
to judge reading matter, movies, ra- 
dio shows. But no English teacher 
can put into words his most valuable 
contribution to life-adjustment edu- 
cation. 

He cannot say, as can the teacher 
of typing, “The student who finishes 
my course can get a job that will pay 
him a living wage.” Yet he knows 
that he has played his part in teach- 
ing the student to use the words that 
he will type to make that living wage. 

English is that intangible necessi- 
ty behind everything the individual 
can or will do thruout his life. As is 
the case with any subject in the 
school curriculum, it is more effec- 
tively taught by some teachers than 
by others, but that fact offers no ba- 
sis for the statement that English as 
it is taught in the highschools of to- 
day affords little preparation for 
life. 

Literature is life itself. Grammar, 
composition, and speech are the 
means of expressing that life. The 
ultimate objectives of English—the 
ability to express oneself well, to 
think clearly and maturely, to enjoy 
and appreciate worthwhile reading, 
and numerous others—are often ap- 
proached imperceptibly and cannot 
be defined adequately. Moreover, 
the part a pupil’s study of English 
plays in fitting him to meet life out 
side of school is seldom recognized 
bv him. 

The extent of its effect, of course, 
has been determined by the capacity 
of the pupil’s mind, by the wealth or 
poverty of his perception, and by his 
understanding and vision, as well as 
by the efficiency or lack of efficiency 
of his teacher. But the effect is un- 
mistakably there. 
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RDER publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D. C. Make money order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 


Classroom Helps 

How To Choose Toys by Grace Langdon. 
Quick guide for the teacher or gift buyer 
who wants to choose toys that fit varied 
interests, and that can contribute to the 
child’s developing abilities. Age range from 
nursery school to 10-year-old and over. 5p. 
Free. American Toy Institute, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10. 

Everyone Can Have Fun with Felt. Felt- 
craft instruction manual and catalog show- 
ing all sorts of handicraft projects useful 
for teachers. Work in felt, chenille, sculp- 
stone, beads, plastic, linoleum-block print- 
ing, textile painting, leather, woodburning, 
rubber molds. 1950. 48p. 25¢. Fun with 
Felt Corp., 390 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 

Recommended Equipment and Supplies 
for Nursery, Kindergarten, Primary, and 
Intermediate Schools compiled by the Com- 
mittee on Equipment and Supplies of 
ACEI. Each article listed was actually used 
in or around the classroom in one of five 
testing centers thruout the US and checked 
as to approved materials, suitability to age 
group, and other criteria. Detailed lists of 
materials suggested for groups of varying 
sizes and ages are given. Rev. 1950. 59p. $1. 
Quantity discount. Assn for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 15th St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Ceramics and Pottery Making for Every- 
one by Carol Janeway. Describes what the 
amateur potter needs in the way of ideas, 
equipment, where to get it, and how to use 
it. Nontechnical and practical. Illus. 1950. 
126p. Pa. $1. Tudor Publishing Co., 221 
Fourth Ave., New York 3. 


Maps 


Steps in Map Reading by Mamie Louise 
Anderzhon. Materials for a systematic 
course in map-reading. Simple enough for 
the middle grades but useful for older 
students as well. 1949. 156p. 92¢. Rand Mc- 
Nally, 536 South Clark St., Chicago 5. 

Map Mindedness by A. K. Lobeck. De- 
scribes how maps are made, how they are 
used and interpreted. Teachers Service 
Bulletin in Geography Vol. 3, No. 2, Nov. 
1949. 4p. Free. Educational Dept., Mac- 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 

Administration 


4 


Our System of Education by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Guide for the improvement of education 
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Free and Inexpensive 


programs thruout the nation. Of special 
importance to administrators, teachers of 
social studies, and professional teachers 
organizations. 1950. 32p. 25¢. Natl 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of 
School, and What Can We Do About It? 
Report of representatives of school systems 
in cities of more than 200,000. Reasons for 
school dropouts and recommendations for 
improving the holding power of schools. 
1950. 72p. 35¢. Circular No. 269, Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Improving School Custodial Service by 
N. E. Viles. Importance of appearance and 
upkeep of the school plant in school public 
relations. Training programs for the 
custodian, including a custodial course out- 
line. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education Bulletin 1949, No. 13. 32p. 15é¢. 
Supt Doc. 


Health and Safety 


Eat a “Square Lunch.” Poster in full 
color 20”x27” shows a hungry boy and sug- 
gestions for his lunch. 20¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. National Dairy Council, Chicago 6. 

Chickenpox. What it is. How it develops. 
Some cautions regarding it. Leaflet. Free. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., | Madison 
Ave., New York 10. 

Bicycle Safety in Action. Prepared to as- 
sist schools in teaching bicycle safety. Em- 


Standards for Choosing Materials 


[1] Does the text meet the usual 
standards for quality of writing? 
(Dull, pedestrian writing or mis- 
takes in grammar will nullify the 


value of any material whether free 
or otherwise.) 


[2] Are the facts and ideas pre- 
sented in the text clear and accurate? 


[3] Are charts, graphs, and other 
illustrative materials clear? 


[4] If the material is published 
by a business firm, is the advertising 
too obvious or objectionable? 


[5] Is the text slanted toward the 
political, social, or economic ideas 
of the issuing body? 

These criteria are important, and 
they are ignored in the most unlike- 
ly types of material. For this reason, 
I think it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that anyone using free 
and inexpensive material should read 
every word of the text before present- 
ing it to the class. It may be free, 
but it ceases to be inexpensive if it 
violates the basic principles of good 
teaching and good book selection. 

—Mary K. Eakin, librarian, Cen- 
ter for Children’s Books, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 





phasizes learnings in bicycle safety as part 
of the total educational experience of 
young people in school. 1950. 48p. 50¢. 
Quantity discounts. Natl Commission on 
Safety Education, NEA. 


Public Relations 


Better Home-School Relationships. Skit 
prepared by the West Virginia Classroom 
Teachers Association to show how the 
school and home may be of more assistance 
to each other in furthering the welfare of 
the child. Mimeo. 1950. 12p. Free. Dept of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA. 


International 


Tue NEA Committee on International 
Relations has the following materials avail- 
able for distribution: 

Foreign Employment Opportunities for 
United States Teachers. Mimeo. Rev. 1949. 
8p. Free. 

Aids to Teaching About the United 
Nations. Rev. 1949. 13p. Free. 

Christmas Thruout the World. Selected 
bibliography that lists books, plays, articles, 
films, and recordings of Christmas and 
Christmas customs in many lands. Rev. 
1949. 5p. Free. 

Teaching the United Nations: A _ Pic- 
torial Report. 1949. 32p. $1. 

International Understanding—A Catalog 
of 16mm Films Dealing with the United 
Nations, Its Member States, and Related 
Subjects. Lists over 400 fully annotated 
films. 64p. 25¢. 

Education for International Understand- 
ing in American Schools. 1948. 24lp. $1. 
Order from the NEA. 


Tue Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion offers for free distribution: 

The Marshall Plan, a handbook of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. A 
summary from the American point of view 
of what the ECA is, how it began, how it 
will affect business in this country, and 
how much more it has to do. 18p. 

Marshall Plan Goals and Gains, as seen 
and reported by Otto Zausmer. Summarizes 
the reasons why the war-impoverished na- 
tions must have the Marshall Plan, how 
they are using it to rehabilitate their 
economies. 67p. 

Where We Are and Where We’re Going. 
Brings together in brief and sharp form the 
main facts of the Marshall Plan accomplish- 
ments, objectives, and _ responsibilities. 
From speeches and articles by Paul Hoff- 
man, ECA administrator. 5p. 

Marshall Plan News. News organ of the 
ECA. Gives glimpses of scientific, economic, 
and cultural progress in Marshall Plan 
countries. 8p. 

Order these materials from ECA, Wash- 
ington Division of Information, 800 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 


Can Europe Unite? by Vera Micheles 
Dean and J. K. Galbraith. Penetrating 
diagnosis of the problems confronting West- 
ern Europe, the economic, political, and 
military aspects of unification, and 10 sug- 
gested steps toward economic stability. 
Headline Series No. 80. 1950. 62p. 35¢. 
Foreign Policy Assn, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


The Flying Classroom 


IN ADDITION to Paul Elicker, executive- 
secretary, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, the following educators 
were members of the Flying Classroom. 
You may wish to contact those from your 
locality for talks before your local associa- 
tion. [See page 435.] 

Charles L. Anspach, Central Michigan 
College of Education, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich.; William N. Atkinson, dept supt, 
dean of junior college, Jackson. Mich. 

William R. Barry, supt of schools, North- 
ampton, Mass.; B. C. Berg, supt of schools, 
Newton, Iowa; I. K. Boltz, supt of schools, 
Grand Junction, Colo.; Hazel Brockbank 
Bowen, Spanish Fork, Utah; E. L. Bowsher, 
supt of schools, Toledo, Ohio; William M. 
Brish, supt of schools, Hagerstown, Md. 

T. M. Carter, professor of education, Al- 
bion College, Albion, Mich.; L. A. Cayer, 
supt, Avoyelles Parish Schoolboard, Marks- 
ville, La.; Mrs. L. A. Cayer, Marksville, La.; 
Joe A. Chandler, pres., National Association 


Appreciation 


+ 
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American Education Week 
GENERAL THEME 
Government Of, By, and For the People 


DAILY TOPICS 
Sun., Nov. 5 —Moral and Spiritual Values 
Mon., Nov. 6—Responsibilities of the Citi- 

zen 
Tues., Nov. 7—Meaning of the Ballot 
Wed., Nov. 8 —Urgent School Needs 
Thurs., Nov. 9—Opportunity for All 
Fri., Nov. 10 —Home - School - Community 
Teamwork 

—Freedom’s Heritage 

[See pages 449-51.| 


Sat., Nov. 11 





of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations, 
Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. Pearl Crossett, Anthony, 
N. Mex.; Evan E. 
Winfield, Kans. 

Kate Frank, Muskogee, Okla.; J. E. Frank- 
ling, head of dept of education, East 
STC, Commerce, Texas. 


Evans, supt of schools, 


Texas 


Duane L. Gibson, associate professor of 
sociology and anthropology, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; William C. 
Giese, supt of schools, Racine, Wis.; Martha 
Watson Green, Grand Island, Nebr. 

[Continued on page 465] 


from Ecuador 


CHASE NEWS PHOTO 

Alfonso Moscoso, alternate-representative to the Pan American Union from Ecuador, 
presents to NEA Secretary Willard E. Givens an expression of gratitude for relief 
given by the NEA to Ecuadorian teachers who suffered in their recent earthquake. 





Expanding Hoerizons 


BuILpinc a better world became a 
real responsibility to 450 teachers 
from. the United States, Puerto 
Rico, and 16 overseas countries 
gathered at the national conference 
sponsored by the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers held at Lin- 
denwood College, St. Charles, Mo., 
July 10-21, 1950, following the NEA 
Representative Assembly. 

The first three days of the confer- 
ence meant expanding horizons as 
teachers met with leaders from na- 
tional and international organiza- 
tions to discuss international organ- 
ization, nuclear energy, food and 
people, human rights, and US for- 
eign policy. 

“Phillips 66” became the technic 
in solution of group problems. “I 
need a sense of belonging” is the 
way Don Phillips of Michigan State 
College diagnosed people’s troubles. 
So good a guide in his “66” plan 
was Mr. Phillips that we felt our 
timidities, our groping uncertain- 
ties, vanish. “Phillips 66” meant 
groups of six with each member 
contributing and each feeling the 
value of that competition. 

NEA leaders were part of the pro- 
gram also. The mysteries of school 
law were cleared for us by Karl H. 
Berns, Assistant Secretary for Busi- 
ness of the NEA. With Howard 
Dawson, executive secretary of the 
NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, we realized the rural-teacher 
problems. 

We were reimpressed by the lead- 
ership and services of NEA as last 
year’s NEA President, Andrew D. 
Holt, analyzed the Victory Action 
Program. We thrilled with pride in 
our Classroom Teacher Department 
as teachers from all parts of the 
country planned for our United 
Profession. 

The conference meant fun too— 
the opera and ball games in St. 





Louis, for example. n came the 

last with summaries and good- 

byes. Our beloved Classroom De- 
yeah 
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“Cellophane tape really brings out 
the creative talents in children” 


VERSATILE, TRANSPARENT “SCOTCH” Cellophane Tape is the way it sparks their imagination... they always 
clean and easy to work with. Youngsters like the way do more original, interesting work with tape! It’s one 
it simplifies all kinds of classroom projects, and I like school supply item I can’t do without. 


ee 










REALISTIC-LOOKING scale models, his- DOZENS OF PROJECTS are made more IMPORTANT: There’s more than one 


torical reproductions are easy to interesting with tape. Nature __ brand of cellophane tape—for qual- 
make with firm-holding, transpar- study, science or travel scrapbooks _ity always insist on the “SCOTCH” 


ent cellophane tape. are good examples. brand, in the plaid can or dispenser. 
Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


also makers of other “‘Scotch’”’ Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Scotch’”’ Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, 
“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. cy in Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Carl M. Horn, director of continuing edu- 
cation, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich.; Lyman C. Hunt, supt of schools, 
Burlington, Vt.; Robert Hunter, Capital 
Film Service, East Lansing, Mich. 

Alice L. Jeffords, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
Morton A. Johnson, supt of schools, Dis- 
trict 414, Lake Washington, Kirkland, Wash.; 
Clyde W. Kurtz, supt of schools, Evanston, 
Wyo. 

Jordan L. Larson, supt of schools, second 
vicepresident of AASA, Mt. Vernon, N. ¥; 
Warren C. Lovinger, associate secretary, 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Oneonta TC, Oneonta, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Bertha Lyons, prin. of Vineland 
Schools, Vineland, N. J.; Joseph N. Lyons, 
Alston Studios, Inc., Hingham, Mass. 

Donald H. McIntosh, supt of schools, Col- 
ton, Calif.; Knight McKesson, The Lansing 
State Journal, Lansing, Mich. 

Steve Martin, supt of schools, Evart, 
Mich.; Arthur Mauch, associate professor 
of agricultural economics, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; J. W. Maucker, 
dean of school of education, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Mont.; D. D. Miller, 
supt of schools, Watertown, S. Dak.; Ward 
I. Miller, supt of schools, Wilmington, Del.; 
Mrs. Ward I. Miller, Wilmington, Del.; 
Melvin Moore, prin. of Eugene Public 
School, Eugene, Oreg.; Olin C. Nutter, supt 
of Cabell County Schools, Huntington, W. 
Va. 

W. M. Ostenburg, supt of schools, Coffey- 
ville, Kans.; William Otto, secretary-man- 
ager of Lansing Chamber of Commerce, 
Lansing, Mich.; Eugene Owens, supt of 
county schools, Canton, Ga. 

L. Goebel Patton, supt of West Frankfort 
Community Highschool and city schools, 
West Frankfort, Tll.; J. W. Payne, supt of 
schools, Ponca City, Okla.; Edgar C. Perry, 
supt of schools, Indiana, Pa. 

Eugene Raborn, district supervisor, Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; Mamie Reed, St. Louis County, 
Mo.; Dwight H. Rich, supt of schools, Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Eldon Robbins, advertising 
manager of John Bean Co., Lansing, Mich.; 
Marjorie C. Robinson, Senior Highschool, 
Tuscon, Ariz.; Milton Rue, chairman of 
North Dakota Appropriation Committee, 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; E. W. Rushton, supt of 
schools, Orangeburg, S. C. 

Dean M. Schweickhard, commissioner of 
education, State of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Gerald Smith, prin. of Moline High- 
school, Moline, [ll.; J. M. Smith, commis- 
sioner of education, State Department of 
Education, Nashville, Tenn.; Silas D. Snow, 
supt of schools, Crossett, Ark.; Christopher 
E. Sower, associate professor of sociology 
and anthropology, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich.; Ernest Stone, supt of 
schools, Jacksonville, Ala. 

Edmund H. Thorne, supt of public 
schools, West Hartford, Conn.; F. W. Traner, 
dean of education, University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nev.; A. C. VanWyk, supt of schools, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Hubert Wheeler, commissioner of educa 
tion, Department of Education, State of 
Missouri, Jefferson City, Mo.; Earl L. Wood, 
supt of schools, Alexandria City Schools, 
\lexandria, Ind.; George Yates, supt of 
schools, Versailles, Ky. 
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Dowell J. Howard 


MR. HOWARD, 
who was ap- 
pointed Virginia 
state superin- 
tendent of pub- 
lic instruction in 
May, was for- 
merly state su- 
pervisor of agri- 
cultural educa- 
tion. 
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Teachers in Other Lands Are Asking 
for THe JouRNAL 

Do you want to send your used 
NEA Journats abroad? If so, send 
your name and address to Chris A. 
DeYoung, NEA headquarters, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
He will send you the name and ad- 
dress of a foreign teacher to whom 
you can mail your used JOURNALS. 


Consultant in Germany 


Pau A. DALAGER, executive secre- 
tary of the North Dakota Education 
Association, has recently returned 
from Germany, where he served as a 
specialist on teachers associations 
with German vocational education 
personnel in Wuerttemberg-Baden. 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





Welcome Teachers 

TwIn FALLS, IpAHo, PTA Council 
has a committee which seeks to make 
teachers feel welcome and at home in 
the community. 

This committee arranged for [1] a 
survey of suitable places for teachers 
to live, [2] volunteer transportation 
for home-seecking teachers, [3] a wel- 
come tea on the opening day of 
school, [4] newspaper pictures of teas, 
[5] reserve tickets for Town Hall if 
teachers wished to buy them — new 
teachers were given complimentary 
passes by theaters, and [6] a climax 
banquet given by the Twin Falls 
Chamber of Commerce honoring all 
teachers. One school presented each 
teacher with a bouquet of flowers. 


Teachers Credit Union 
Tue April 1950 issue of the Mary- 
land Teacher reported the establisi- 
ment of the first teachers credit union 
in Maryland. The new unit elected 
Annilea Browne, president; Harry R. 


Poole, vicepresident; Catherine 


Schnebly, secretary; Earl Coflmau, 
treasurer; and Margaret Smith, di- 
rector at large. 

Teachers of Washington County, 
the area of the new credit union, be- 
came interested when Mr. Poole at- 
tended the NEA Credit Union Com- 
mittee’s meeting at the Cleveland 
convention in 1948. 


Community Solves Teacher Housing 


THE city of Byron, Wyo., has built 
six attractive brick dwellings at a 
cost of $12,000 each for its teachers 
with families. These rent for $35 per 
month. For the unmarried women 
teachers, there are six apartments, 
renting for $25 per month. 


Teachers Library Kits 

EacH 1950 graduate of Maryland 
State Teachers College at Bowie, an 
institution training Negro elemen- 
tary teachers primarily for county 
service, received library kits. 

Included were several NEA Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflets, Red Cross’ 
The Story of Blood, and 10 or 12 
Maryland items such as the official 
state map, flag, seal, flower, and song. 

The college art department con- 
ducted a contest for cover design, and 
three prizes were awarded. 

The kits were presented during 
commencement week, at which time 
Helen M. Clark, director, Division 
of Library Extension, and John P. 
lrimmer, director, Department of 
Information, described services of 
their respective divisions available to 
teachers on a statewide basis. The 
kits were prepared by Margaret R. 
Hunton, librarian. 


Representative Student Teacher 


UNpER the joint sponsorship of the 
Division of Higher Education of the 
North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion and the Department of Future 
Teachers of the NCEA, a project for 
glamorizing teacher education in 
North Carolina has been initiated. 
The teacher-preparing institutions of 
the state, at a meeting of students 
and faculty representatives, pooled 
ideas as to the evaluation of student 
teaching. A committee from this 
group worked out the evaluating in- 
strument by which the representative 
student teacher from each campus 
was selected. 

At the state meeting of the NCEA 
in March, these future teachers were 
guests of honor at the luncheon given 

[Continued on page 466) 
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WHAT 1S YOUR 
SCORE OV THESE 
SCIENCE FILMS’ 
FOR GRADES 1-5' 


How many of these have you used? 


Here, for the first time, is an integrated pro- 
gram of 16mm sound teaching films planned 
and produced especially for the Elementary 
School. Geared to the inherent interests and 
capacities of the elementary school student. 
Based on forward-iooking elementary school 
science curricula. Made under the supervision 
of Dr. Gerald S. Craig and other elementary 
school science specialists and classroom teach- 
ers. Closely correlated with all leading ele- 
mentary science textbooks. 


AIR ALL AROUND US 
AIRPLANES AND HOW THEY FLY 
BABY ANIMALS 
ELECTROMAGNETS 

FLOW OF ELECTRICITY 

FORCE OF GRAVITY 

FRICTION 

HOW ANIMALS DEFEND 
THEMSELVES 

HOW ANIMALS EAT 

HOW ANIMALS MOVE 

LET’S LOOK AT ANIMALS 

LIFE IN AN AQUARIUM 

LIGHT AND SHADOW 
MACHINES DO WORK 

MAGNETS 

SOLIDS, LIQUIDS AND GASES 
SUN’S FAMILY 

THINGS EXPAND WHEN HEATED 
THIS IS THE MOON 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 
WATER WORKS FOR US 

WHAT IS SOUND 

WHAT MAKES A DESERT 

[} WHAT MAKES DAY AND NIGHT 
WHAT MAKES RAIN 

(J) WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY 


Would you like to rent these films for use in 
your classes? They're available at nominal 
rates from your state, university, or commer- 
cial film library. Just check the titles you'd 
like to use, tear out this ad, and return to us. 
We'll forward your request to the nearest 
appropriate rental library. 


FREE an up-to-date Correlation Chart 


showing the page-by-page correlation of these 
26 films with each of the leading textbooks 
for elementary school science. To get your 
copy, just check below in the appropriate 
space, and return this ad to us. 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
(J I wish to rent the films checked above. 
(attach memo giving preferred dates) 
[) Send me the free YAF Science 
Correlation Chart. 


(J Send me the complete catalog of 
Teaching Films. 


oooooocoooooooooO OOOO 


0 


NAME 
POSITION 
SCHOOL 
CITY 











ZONE___STATE 
MAIL THIS TO , 





18 East 41st St. New York 17, NY. 
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YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


TEAR HERE AND RETURN AD 





The Kelso Tuvestiqgation 


KELso, a county-seat town in 
southwestern Washington State, has 
120 public-school teachers. On Mar. 
12, 1950, the Kelso Education Asso- 
ciation requested the NEA and the 
Washington Education Association 
jointly to investigate the serious 
Kelso school situation and recom- 
mend appropriate action to cor- 
rect it. 

The NEA appointed as a member 
of a joint committee Richard B. 
Kennan, secretary of its Defense 
Commission. The WEA appointed 
Martin S. Miller, superintendent of 
Thurston County schools; Edna 
Breazeale, a teacher of English in 
Roosevelt Highschool, Seattle; and 
Orville C. Pratt. 

The committee found in Kelso a 
tense situation. Its roots were in 
previous school elections hinging 
on retention or dismissal of the 
superintendent. A new superintend- 
ent was employed for 1949-50. 

Unfortunately, the board em- 
ployed a man as superintendent 
without prope investigating him 
and his methods of administration. 
He made free use of threats of dis- 
missal and of the “divide and con- 
quer” technic. Soon the teachers 
were seething with discontent. The 
situation degenerated into deep- 
seated dissension involving the en- 
tire community. 


[Continued from page 465] 


by the Department of Future Teach- 


jers of the NCEA and were presented 
lat the evening meeting of the dele- 


l oate 
president of the Division of Higher 


assembly. — ELIZABETH WELCH, 


| Education, NCEA. 


On Textbook Investigations 


In 1948, the Michigan Department 


jof the American Legion adopted the 
| policy on the investigation of instruc- 
Itional material which had been 


drawn up by its Committee on Eval- 
uation of Instructional 


Materials. 


| This same report, accompanied by a 
lsupplementary questionnaire and 


checklist, has now been forwarded to 
jthe National Organization, Amer- 


Jican Legion, for its adoption as a 
Inational policy. 


The American Legion, Depart- 


ment of Michigan, is to be congratu- 


jlated for taking such a forward step 


in offering a method for solving what 
is fast becoming a serious problem. 


The report states that materials of 


The joint committee recom- 
mended: that no employe be dis- 
charged without just cause; that the 
superintendent be removed at once 
and a competent person appointed 
to serve for the remainder of the 
school year; and that better rela- 
tionships be established between the 
board and the school personnel. 
The board accepted all the recom- 
mendations. Of 22 teachers slated 
for dismissal, all but three were re- 
employed. 

The WEA-NEA committee is 
unanimous in feeling that such 
joint action ought to become stand- 
ard procedure. It combines the 
communicy contacts and insights of 
the local association, the broader 
experience and discernment of the 
state association, and the prestige 
and know-how of the NEA. 

It is highly important that state 
associations as well as the NEA be 
zealous in the protection of teachers, 
No teacher should be humiliated 
or discharged for objecting to pro- 
cedures obviously harmful to the 
schools and the community. This is 
an essential step toward teaching’s 
becoming genuinely a_ profession. 
And no stand taken by an educa- 
tion association will do more to en- 
dear it to its membership.—ORVILLE 
Cc. PRATT, formerly superintendent 
of schools, Spokane, Washington. 


instruction of the controversial type 
are constructive, friendly to democ- 
racy, and nonsubversive when: [1] 
both the accomplishments and _fail- 
ures of democracy are examined, [2] 
the individual’s obligation as well as 
his rights are stressed, [3] construc- 
tive recommendations for preventing 
the recurrence of undesirable results 
are described, [4] the materials help 
students to develop their own meth- 
ods of propaganda analysis, and [)| 
both sides of issues are presented. 

In using the evaluation criteria. 
the report advocates the use of joint 
committees of professional educators 
and lay persons to analyze and evalu- 
ate instructional materials. Other 
recommendations included prepar- 
ing questionnaires and checklists 
based on criteria of the report, ana- 
lyzing the purposes of the author, de- 
veloping a statement of policy on the 
teaching of controversial issues, and 
discriminating between source mate 
rials and textbooks. 

[Continued on page 468) 
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$58.75 Free Dividend With 
Sensational YAF School 
Filmstrip Library Plan 











FILMSTRIPS ARE 
BECOMING IDEAL 
TEACHING TOOL 


Teachers are learning that film- 
strips act as a powerful stimulus 
to better learning, and provide a 
simple and effective means of 
introducing and teaching virtu- 
ally every subject in the curricu- 
lum. Active minds of children 
respond like magic to difficult 
material when presented through 
Young America filmstrips. 


All YAF filmstrips are made 
with care and precision; there is 
no limit to their effectiveness in 
the classroom. There are film- 
strips for: reading, science, geog- 
raphy, history, music, and others. 

Young imaginations are stimu- 
lated and provoked to self-ex- 
pression by such YAF filmstrips 
as the “Children of Early Ameri- 
ca Series” — eighteen dramatic 
stories in color about the glori- 
ous past of our country. The inte- 
grated and spontaneous learning 
achieved through filmstrips brings 
long-lasting results. 


































brilliant, no-glare light than ever before available. It 


reverse, permanent finish. Constant focus. Simple to o 
and case are yours as a free dividend with $180 worth o 




























teachers who have used Young 
America filmstrips are loudly en- 
thusiastic in their praise, stating 
that YAF filmstrips produce 
measurably superior results. 

YAF filmstrips are carefully 
planned in relation to the cur- 
riculum and the student, with 
scrupulous attention to scope and 
sequence of the curriculum and 
to the needs and abilities of the 
student. Each YAF filmstrip is 
ont as a basic instructional 
ai 


No modern classroom is com- 
plete without a filmstrip library; 
no budget is too small to afford 
one, in view of the two filmstrip 
library plans announced on this 
page by Young America Films. 


SPECIAL LOW-COST 
PLAN OFFERED FOR 
LIMITED BUDGETS 


WAR Bras Created BOs C0 nD 
om library plan especially for 
udgets under $100 — the YAF 
Gameen Filmstrip Library Plan. 
This plan gives the same projec- 
tor — a brand-new Viewlex 
Model V-44S with carrying case 
—and $50 worth of YAF film- 
strips — all for only $89.70. 


To distinguish this plan from 
the School Filmstrip Library 
Plan, this special low-budget 
plan will be known as the 
CLASSROOM Filmstrip Library 
Plan. Here’s a plan to fit any 
budget. Remember — it gives you 
complete freedom to select your 
library of filmstrips from any 
filmstrip distributed by Young 
America Films. 


without 
appeal. 


is guaranteed ! 


ARE GUARANTEED 


All Viewlex projectors, including 
Model V-44S, are guaranteed for 
a lifetime. They have been tested 
and approved by the Army and 
the Navy, by other major govern- 
mental agencies, and by virtually 
every large school system. 

The projector you get with 
your YAF plan is a brand-new, 
fully-approved projector, bearing 


VIEWLEX PROJECTORS 
the Viewlex factory guarantee. 


on a ten-day “Approval” basis 
when there is intent to purchase. 
Free descriptive catalogs, show- | for your copy now. 


aE OUNG AMERICA FILMS, we 
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VIEWLEX PROJECTOR INCLUDED 


The amazing new Viewlex Model V-44S filmstrip projector. 
Tests prove that the 300-watt illumination of this wetness of provides a more 

as motor-fan cooling, 
aspheric condenser system, 5-second push-in threading, Retar coated lens, 
full ate. Projector 
YAF filmstrips. 


UPERIORITY OF YAF FILMSTRIPS 
PROVED BY ACTUAL USE 
The thousands of fe Because YAF filmstrips are 





planned and produced under the 
guidance of leading educators 
and classroom teachers, every de- 
tail is authentic and accurate, 
sacrifice of dramatic 


Every YAF filmstrip is pro- 
duced under the highest possible 
technical standards, then class- 
room-tested for completeness and 
clarity of its content and its pre- 
sentation. Remember — if it’s a 
YAF filmstrip — its effectiveness 


EXTRA VALUES WITH 

YAF FILMSTRIPS 
Teacher's Guides are included at 
no. extra cost with all Young 
America filmstrips. 
guides are planned to assure 
teachers the maximum usefulness 
from each filmstrip. 

Each set of YAF filmstrips 
comes to you in the YAF book- 
type File Box, a handy aid to 
storage and indexing. Also, each 
YAF filmstrip print is Vacuum- 
ated to prolong its life. 


Filmstrips On Approval Catalogs On Request 
YAF filmstrips may be ordered ,ing content and recommended 


grade-level of ali YAF filmstrips 
will be sent upon-request. Write 


All YAF 





PROJECTOR AND 
FILMSTRIPS FOR 
PRICE OF ONLY 

THE FILMSTRIPS 


Imagine a FREE dividend of 
$58.75 with your filmstrip order 
of only $180! That’s what Young 
America Films offers you under 
its new School Filmstrip Library 
Plan. A brand-new, improved 
Viewlex Model V-44S filmstrip 
projector with carrying case is 
yours as a dividend. All you do 
is order $180 worth of filmstrips 
from the current Young America 
Films catalog. But you must 
order specifically under the 
School Filmstrip Library Plan to 
take advantage of this astounding 
bargain offer. 

Teaching with YAF filmstrips 
is so simple. The brilliant illumi- 
nation of the superb Viewlex 
projector eliminates necessity for 
special room darkening. Film- 
strips become a part of your 
daily teaching. 

You may select any title in the 
YAF catalog. Compile your list 
of $180 worth of YAF filmstrips 
— specify the YAF School Film- 
strip Library Plan in your order 
— and get a brand-new Viewlex 
Model V-44S projector and case. 
All for only $180! 




















ENTIRE LIST OF 
YAF FILMSTRIPS 
TO SELECT FROM 


Purchasers of the Young Ameri- 
ca filmstrip library plans—either 
the School Filmstrip Library 
Plan or the Classroom Library 
Plan — have unlimited freedom 
in selecting any filmstrip title 
distributed by YAF. Available 
are such titles as: 

History of Measures, Primary 
Grade Stories, David’s Series, 
Golden Book Series; The Musi- 
cal Forest Series, Transportation 
and Communication Series, Liv- 
ing Safely Series; also the 

Shakespeare Series, Good Health 
Series, Elementary Science, the 
Library Series, and many others. 

All of these filmstrips are de- 
scribed in detail in the current 
catalog of Young America film- 
strips or in supplements to that 
catalog, yours on request. 


18 E. 41st Street, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Distributed 
through your lecal YAF dealer 
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CAPS s GOWNS 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


os 
RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 








ba rry Pictures 


Beautiful sepia reproductions of 
great paintings priced at only 
TWO CENTS each for 30 or 
more. Beginning the new school 
year, why not resolve to study 
at least one famous masterpiece 
every month? 


Send 60 cents TODAY for 30 
art subjects, or 30 that children 
like. Or select from our large 
56-page CATALOGUE, price 25 
cents. it has 1600 small illustra- 
tions, and sample pictures. 


A list of small colored pictures 
id b for a 3¢ stamp. 
‘The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4, Malden, Massachusetts 





TEACHERS Auto Display Plates 


Made of steel; enamel finish. 
Glossy, durable. Gold Lamp on 
Dark Blue field 234” x 434”. 
Price: $3.00 Per Pair, postpaid. 


CROSS EMBLEM CO. 
11 W. 42nd St. (Dept. NEA 950) 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Students are more likely to 
work better with a 





MAXIMUM WORK OUTPUT 


Good Breakfast 


Le ee ee a ee 2 


Scientific studies on the effect of 
breakfast versus no breakfast were 
made by a group of physiologists and 
nutritionists at a prominent medical 


school. A bicycle-like machine, called 


an ergometer, measured the work out- 
put. This showed when the students had breakfast they were able to do 
more work. Without breakfast, they did less work. The tests extended 
over several months and proved when the students ate a good breakfast 
they were more likely to work better, to think and act more quickly, 


and to be calmer and steadier, during the late morning hours. 


Medical and nutrition authorities recommend that breakfast should 


provide from 4 


to 's of the day’s total food requirements. A widely 


recommended “‘basic breakfast pattern’’ of fruit, cereal, milk, bread 
and butter (average servings) totals about 600 calories and makes a 
good contribution of almost every essential nutrient. 


As a service to students and teachers, 
Cereal Institute has prepared free health 
education materials for all grade levels on 


the Better Breakfast. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Pan oe 
















Cereal Is an Important 
**Milk Carrier” 


A nation-wide survey 
made by Elmo Roper 
revealed that 41% of 
the adult population 
seldom or never drank 
milk. The cereal and 
milk serving thus be- 3) 
comes an important 

source of milk for 

many adults and stu- 

dents. In 1948 more 
ae | 

of milk were consum- 

ed with breakfast cer- 

eals alone. y a 


ms u 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements herein have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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Some significant points included 
under Cautions and Safeguards were: 

“Interpretation of materials is 
often aided by studying the selfish 
interests and known biases of authors 
and sponsors of materials.” 

“Democracy is based on free speech 
—there can be no freedom without 
it.” 

“Democracy is not a fragile insti- 
tution, and when fairly presented 
neither suffers by comparison nor 
needs a detense.”’—I'rom Defense Bul- 
letin, No. 33, June 1950, by National 
Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy thru Education. 





PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
HEALTH 





Cancer in Heavy Smokers 


Two studies showing a statistical 
relation between smoking and can- 
cer of the lungs are reported in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association tor May 27, 1950. 

“In general, it appears that the less 
a person smokes, the less are chances 
of cancer of the lung developing 
and, conversely, the more heavily a 
person smokes the greater are his 
chances of becoming affected with 
this disease,” declare Ernest L. Wyn- 
der and Evarts A. Graham of Wash- 
ington University Schoel of Medicine 
and Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, in 
their report of 684 cases of proved 
cancer of the lungs. 


Mental-Health Film 


Preface to a Life is the title of the 
first mental-health film produced for 


the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, Bethesda 14, 
Md. 


Ii depicts the strong influence par- 
ents have on the developing person- 
alities of children. Whether the child 
becomes an adult capable of estab- 
lishing satisfying relationships in 
family life, on the job and in the 
community, capable of facing prob- 
lems squarely and working them out 
satisfactorily, depends to a large ex- 
tent on whether his parents or those 
who act in their place provide him 
with the kind of help he needs. 

Arrangements to see the film, a 
16mm print, may be made thru the 
institute. 


[Continued on page 470] 
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« AMERICHS chalaeen 


: are bater-hed whoever 
Caohurs ane Taking aétion | 


Recent surveys show that eating habits of boys and girls have 
improved strikingly wherever teachers are using modern techniques 
to help children Jearn about good nutrition. But the job is big, 
and much more needs to be done! As Phipard and Stiebeling point out 
in Adequacy of the American Diet*, “The importance of education in 
raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 
plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we have has lagged behind 
its development.” 

* Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb. 26, 1949 





ees ey 

YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS, TOO a > 

ray . *. r . , . es _ -, 
..- Lhe Millers’ National Federation represents 
America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility so 
toward today’s children. They are our children, - 
too... our country’s future. With the help of — “ F Sanememeeees! ——— Vad thes coupon 
educators and nutritionists, we have developed \ o.,. 





for a descriptive leaflet of 
j new educational aids that are 
: yours for the asking ... 


a continuing program of supplementary teach- 
ing materials which thousands of teachers are 
finding extremely helpful in teaching good 
nutrition at various grade levels. 





a 
2 
BREAD’S PLACE IN THE MODERN DIET 1 T Wheat Flour Institute, Millers’ National ! 
bd ‘ 1 ; : Federation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. H 
... The inter-relationship of all the basic food i Chicago 6, Illinois i 
groups is inescapable in teaching better eating ' Please send me a description of nutrition materials avail- 
EE . ° . bi able for 1950 and 1951 ! 
habits. In this new educational material, the con- : i 
tribution of enriched bread and flour, important : NAME ...........-.-------20--0---0-000+-- ; 
as they are, are shown in their proper relation to ee ee. ees ; 
the over-all good diet. ne i | shoe. i ia | STATE........ ! 
rl NEA-9 ! 
a 


Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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STOP AT 
| Hotel MARTINIQUE 


Your Hotel 
in 
Washington, D. C. 
* 





Your NEA membership card 
entitles you to 15% discount 
on room rates. 


* 
Every Room with Bath 
* 


NEA Headquarters is adja- 


cent to 


Hotel MARTINIQUE 
16th St. & M N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
William R. Ebersol, Mgr. 


BURKE-BUILT/| 
PLAYGROUND | | 
EQUIPMENT / “* T° 
STRONG construction 

DURABLE material 
LOW COST maintenance choose proper play- 


Write Dept. O ground equipment. 


THE J.E. BURKE CO., Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


Write for catalogto 
lelp you plan and 


MAKE SURE YOU HAVE 
TANDY’S FREE 40 PAGE 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 


Teachers need Tandy’s complete Lether- 
craft Catalog, listing Modeling tools, leath- 


ers, cements and dyes, etc. Everything for 
Leathercraft at Tandy’s. You SAVE when 
you buy direct from Tandy, the largest 
dealer in leather. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO 
SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Write today: 


[Continued from page 468] 





HIGHER EDUCATION 





Live a Language 


At New Jersey College for 
Women, study of a foreign tongue is 
not limited to grammar, reading in 
the classroom, or courses in foreign 
literature and civilization. A large 
part of the students’ training takes 
place outside class. 

This is particularly true in the 
Spanish, French, and German lan- 
guage houses and at the language 
tables in the dining hall. Students 
learn to “live the language” as well 
as to understand the meaning of 
words. 

The general plan of the three lan- 
guages houses is similar. Students 
pledge themselves to converse en- 
tirely in the foreign tongue of their 
particular house. Language majors 
are usually required to spend at least 
one year under this arrangement. 

During their junior year, language 
majors are encouraged to study 
abroad. Scholarship funds are set 
aside to aid the program. French and 
German majors also gain experience 
in teaching the language while carry- 
ing on their studies. Classes are con- 
ducted weekly for local children be- 
tween the ages of five and 15 by 
student instructors, under the super- 
vision of Emil L. Jordan, chairman 
of the German Department, and 
Mme. Alice W. de Visme, associate 
professor of French. 





OFFICE OF EDUCATION 





New Assistant to US 
Commissioner of Education 


Eart JAMES McGratu, Commis- 
sioner of Education, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, has announced appoint- 
ment of Ambrose Caliver to the as- 
sistant commissionership. 

Dr. Caliver has been a member of 
the Office of Education staff since 
September 1930, when he was ap- 
pointed as the first federal govern- 
ment specialist in Negro education. 
His last appointment was that of 
Specialist for the Higher Education 
of Negroes and Adviser on Related 
Problems, from which he now goes 
to a general policy position on the 
Commissioner’s staff. 


[Continued on page 472) 






































709 Mission St., San 





CURRICULUM 
SUPPLEMENTATION— 


through our library 
of more than 
1300 SELECTED FILMS 


we recommend: 


“HUMAN BEGINNINGS" 


A mental health film for young children 
to foster wholesome attitudes and emo- 
tional security. 


20 minutes — color — rental $7.50 
also 
Educational — Discussion — Social Science 
International — Intercultural 
Many Excellent FREE Films 
Sports — Recreation — Travelogues 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Features Cartoons Comedies Westerns 
write today for the 
NEW FREE CATALOGUE 
of 


SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


NEW YORK 19 
35 West 45th St 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
351 Turk St 
CHICAGO 3 DALLAS 1 
206 So. Michigan Ave. "915 Live Oak St. 








EXTRA DIVIDENDS... 


Ever visit the editorial offices of a 
textbook publisher? Looks like a 
college library . . . tons of books 
and periodicals on shelves, tables and 
desks ... authors, editors, researchers 
poring over them . the latest 
studies in all fields of education. 


Add the notes of author-editor con- 
ferences, reports from educational 
meetings all over the nation, notes 
from bookmen and school people on 
local trends, thousands of inquiries 
and suggestions from alert teachers 
... and the total is a fund of knowl- 
edge which spills over into special 
materials which are a valuable extra 
dividend of the making of textbooks. 


Since the source of much of this 
wealth of material is your classroom 
experience, we are glad to return it 
to you as a free dividend, in at- 
tractive form for easy reference and 
use in your teaching. Just drop us a 
note telling us your particular grade 
and subject interests. 


SILVER BURDETT 


ompany 
45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
221 East 20 St., Chicago 16, Hiinois 


707 Browder Stre Dallas 1, Texas 
rancisco 3, Calif. 
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Keeping up with 


Nutrition Research 





Studies now available on the use 
of fat in intravenous feeding 


=e a group of scientists made fats be perfected, it would prove an 
extensive studies with animals to invaluable aid in counteracting a calorie 
explore this important phase of intravenous deficiency in the patient who is unable to 


nutrition. Their work, published a short take food by mouth. Certainly, it would 


time ago, discloses that finely emulsified fulfill an urgent need for a method of 


solutions of oils—butter oil among supplementing caloric intake in many 


them—were tested on pre- and post-operative cases. 


experimental animals.* 


a 4 ‘ . ‘ *Stare, F. J., Mann, G. V., Geyer, R. P. and 
Actual clinical trials are just beginning, Watkin, D. M. The need of fat in intra- 
, venous feeding, J. Am. Oil Chem. Soc. 
but there is recorded evidence that fat eaves i 


26:145 (April) 1949. 
emulsions may be given safely 


* eK **Mann, G. V., Geyer, R. P., Watkin, D. M. 
to human subjects. and Stare, F. J. Parenteral nutrition IX. 
Fat emulsions for intravenous nutrition 


p “ : 3 in man. J. Lab. Clin. Med. 34:699 
Should this dramatic new application of (May) 1949. 


anes nace erenener” to AIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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i 137 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. rl 
. Please send me, without charge, your new , 
| attractive book showing how Nogmo can | 
, help speed my special daily tasks. > 
I ONG ohana ste sagen osisiesnrssiddsupceseniecg gue eee | 
: PROT OOB oo. ccaiiseccccecisnietdbgnsnsie ses ccvsteli eee ka toes i 
OS RR EN. Zone....... State. icc cice ces . 


Colors 
in One 
Quality 
Pencil 


ff] Jewelry-crafted... 
precision-engineered ng ‘ 
Guaranteed for mechan- 
ical perfection . From 
$4.50 up at all stores 





| ERS 
TEACH 
Discover how o Norma speeds 


rrecting 

iob of marking, grading, co 
> - carling plans, keeping a 
Write for the new Norma on “a 
gives other academic uses; no ODNgaIn 


NORMA PENCIL CORP., NORMA BUILDING 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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National Scientific Register 


FEDERAL Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing has announced the 
establishment of a National Scien- 
tific Register in the US Office of Edu 
cation. 

The office has assumed responsi- 
bility for establishment of a national 
roster of scientific personnel and will 
conduct inventories and make stud- 
ies of the nation’s scientific man- 
power supply. James C. O’Brien of 
the National Security Resources 
Board, has been named director of 
the project. 


Council of Advisers 


US Commissioner of Education 
McGrath has invited a group of 25 
eminent educators to represent the 
various levels and branches of the 
American educational system in ad- 
vising him on the purposes, func- 
tions, and program of the Office of 
Education. The group will be known 
as the Commissioner’s Council of 
Advisers. Included will be represen- 
tatives of the chief state school off- 
cers, superintendents of schools in 
large and small cities, presidents of 
teachers colleges, presidents of unt- 
versities, classroom teachers, direc- 
tors of vocational education, and 
other groups. 





PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 





Your Loyalty Symbol 


Dip you realize that each copy of 
the NEA JourNAL which comes to 
you carries a symbol of your pro- 
fessional loyalty? The serial numbers 
carried in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of your address plate indicate the 
month and year when you joined 
the NEA. For example, “6-20” means 
that the member joined the Associa- 
tion originally in June 1920 and that 
the membership has been main- 
tained continuously since then. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





Free on Request 


How To Study by Charles W. Clif- 
ford is of particular interest to jun- 
ior- and senior- highschool students. 
A single copy will be sent free on 
request to any teacher who sends a 
stamped, selfaddressed envelop to 


Welcome 


Tue best part of any trip is the 
return home. We enjoy seeing new 
beauties and in participating in new 
activities, but we return with some 
relief as we glimpse again the famil- 
iar outlines of home. There is deep 
satisfaction in being among objects 
of our own choosing. 

So it is with our profession. We 
look forward with real anticipation 
to our summer vacation when we 
can travel, study, do other work, 
rest, relax, and plan ahead. We 
enjoy the change in summer rou- 
tine. We gain a recreation of our 
physical energy and a deepening of 
our professional enthusiasm. 

But we get the greatest thrill by 
the actual return to school, where 
we experience the familiarity of old 
scenes, renew old acquaintances, 
and sense again the challenge of re- 
sponsibility for youth development. 

For those who enter the profes- 
sion for the first time, this thrill is 
mingled with some uncertainty and 
apprehension. But regular staff 
members will extend a hearty and 
sincere welcome to their new col- 
leagues, which will help to ease the 
first day’s jitters and assist them to 
understand the deep satisfaction in 
joining the profession. 

We hope the summer months 
have been pleasant. We know the 
months ahead hold rich promise of 
constructive plans for a successful 
year on the part of staff, pupils, and 
community. 

Welcome and good wishes! 

—WILL C. CRAWFORD, superintend- 
ent of schools, San Diego City 
Schools, in his September Superin- 
tendent’s Bulletin of two years ago. 


Section 1, NEA JourNat, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C., ask- 
ing for Personal Growth Leaflet No. 
35, How To Study. 


Teaching Good Telephone Usage 

To MEET the requests of elemen- 
tary schools for assistance in teach- 
ing good telephone usage, the Bell 
Telephone System has prepared a 
package of instructional materials 
with the assistance of the Audio-Vis- 
ual Materials Consultation Bureau 
of Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

Information about this material, 
along with telephone instruments 
and local directories for classroom 
practice, can be obtained thru the 
business offices of the local Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 
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Medical Museum 


Tue Medical Museum of the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
in Washington, D. C. (formerly the 
Army Medical Museum) contains 
exhibits of comparative anatomy, 
pathology, embryology, and diagnos- 
tic instruments, including one of the 
largest collections of microscopes in 
the world. Modern displays call at- 
tention to recent methods of han- 
dling current medical problems. 

Admission is free, and highschool 
student groups are especially wel- 
come. Instructive material for class- 
room use may be obtained by writ- 
ing the curator, Medical Museum, 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington 25, D. C. Arrangements 
should be made in advance if a lec- 
turer to conduct special groups is 
desired. 


A TRIBUTE TO... 








Raleigh Schorling 


PROFEsSOR Schorling of the staff of 
the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan died at his home 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., on Apr. 22, 
1950. Dr. Schorling joined the staff 
of the university in 1923. He was a 
highly productive scholar and con- 
tributed to the preparation of a large 
number of textbooks for the schools 
and professional books. 


H. A. Hunt 


Mr. Hunt, of Portsmouth, Va., has 
retired as superintendent of schools, 
after serving in this capacity in 
Portsmouth continuously for 41 
years. Mr. Hunt began his term of 
office July 1, 1909. He has been a 
member of the NEA for about 40 
vears and is now a Life Member. 


Grover C. Koffman 

CELEBRATING his 30th year as prin- 
cipal of Bird Highschool, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, Mr. Koffman last 
year was the recipient of many hon- 
ors and gifts, including a new car, 
the proclamation of Grover C. Koff- 
man Day, and presentation of his 
portrait to the highschool building 
by the 1950 senior class. 

During the year, he also received 
the Helms Athletic Foundation 
Award for 30 years’ meritorious serv- 
ice to highschool athletics in Louisi- 
ana. 

[Continued on page 474] 
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READY NOW! 


Sandals 


Ballets 
Leotards 


Tap Shoes 


218 SO. WABASH AVE. 


Pes W/é CHICAGO 4, 1th. 


WRITE FOR 
PRICE LIST 





remarkable student progress - - 


almost unbelievable, to one unfamiliar with 
latest techniques. The gain achieved by adult 
classes with Keystone Tachistoscopic training 
has exceeded 50%; numerous students have 
made more than a year’s progress in one se- 
mester ... others have doubled their reading 
speeds in 12 weeks . . . and, in many cases— 


when the teacher is 

not experienced in tachistoscopic work 
Most heartening to a teacher using the Key- 
stone Tachistoscope for the first time are the 
immediate successes made by many others who were 
equally inexperienced. 
thoroughly proved 


daily programs are clearly detailed 


The teacher beginning tachistoscopic work has been freed from 
dependence upon verbal instructions . . . is guided by a step-by- 
step outline of procedure, which gives practical measures of 
progress for primary, intermediate, upper grade or adult groups. 


basic reading skills 


are taught better and faster with Keystone Tachistoscopic training. 
For example: Quick and accurate seeing, enlarged visual span and 
enlarged span of recognition, instantaneous interpretation, removal 
of psychological blockages, high motivation. 


basic skills in 
spelling, arithmetic, art and music - - 


are taught more rapidly and more effectively with the Keystone 
Tachistoscope. 


Keystone Tachistoscopic Training is 
necessary preparation for elementary 
and remedial 

reading work using reading accelerators 

and the Keystone Reading Pacer. (More 

harm than good can be done by forcing 


speed before the basie skills are learned 
and well fixed). 


The New 
Manual of Instructions 


is the result of 12 years of successful 
use (the first 400 Tachistoseopes pro- 
vided for the U.S. Navy’s recognition 
work, in 1942, were Keystone). 

The new manual is unparalleled fon 
completeness, clarity, practical help- 
fulness. It is not just another book 
of theory, but is practical, specifie and 
clearly based on experience in. thx 
classroom. Information will be sent 
on request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


Meadville, Penna. 


Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids 
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How Personalities Grow 


By Helen Shacter. This new 
beok deals with ways to under- 
stand ourselves and others; how 
people are alike and how they 
are different, how te meet so- 
cial and emotional needs; how 
people act when social and emo- 
tional needs are not met; and 
why individuals behave as they 
do. It discusses the many types 
of activity that relieve tensions. 
The social implications of sex- 
ual needs are frankly discussed. 
Write today for approval copy. 
$3. Clip this. 


McKNIGHT (y) McKNIGHT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. 9 








A cogent and necessary report on 


Freedom and 
the University 


The Responsibility of the University 
for the Maintenance of Freedom in 


the American Way of Life. 

These 6 hard-hitting and pertinent essays of- 
fer a real contribution toward solving the 
irgent problem of fmee thought today. By 
dgar N. Johnson, Robert D. Calkins, 
Eugene V. Rostow, Joseph L. Lilienthal, 
mae. 4, Robert Oppenheimer, and 
Edward C. Kirkland. $2.00 


COMPLETE PRODUCTION SERVICE 
at low cost 


for our free booklet apd estimate 
Write to Dept. AA 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 
47 GROADWAY EW YORK 4, N. Y¥. 



















Bible Readings for Public ; Schools 


at Age Levels, to be read each day from 
any version without comment. 15 cents a 
copy, 8 for $1. W. F. Bruce, Inspiration 
Point, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 


TODAY’S HEALTH Fo meansing 
—_- annu 

fact-packed heal ‘ceuistes oa ra 
rect efit to all teachers — for 
pupils of all ages. 


A CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON: 
© Physical Fitness © Sex Education 


© Mental Conditioning © Diet & Exercise 
© Teen-age Probleme © Scientific Progress 


HEALTH FACTS FOR TEACHER & STUDENT 


Order Your Subscription TODAY! 


8 Mo. for $3.15 1 Yr. for $3.00 
9 Mo. for A 2 Yrs. for $5.00 
10 Mo. for $2.67 3 Yrs; for $6.50 


TODAY’S WEALTH 
Dept. E 

535 WN. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, tilinies 


I enclose $—_ for a 
——(Mo.) (¥r.) subscription. 


4 


Name SOT ESHSSEHEESHESHHEE HE ECSE SEES 


BEE ccccoccccccccevoscos®oceoccoces 


reer ye BBbccnces MRD Wesssses 





Market & Center Sts.. Bloomington, Illinois 
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Edna Steen 


As A tribute to the late Edna Steen, 
teacher in the Patchogue, N. Y., 
schools for 20 years, a memorial 
scholarship fund has been estab- 
lished by the Patchogue Classrooia 
Teachers Association to encourage 
young people to become teachers. 

This Edna Steen Fund makes an 
annual gift of $100 to a Patchogue 
Highschool graduate who meets scho- 
lastic and other requirements and 
who is enrolled in a New York state 
college for teachers. 





BOOKLISTS 





Distinguished Children’s Books 
of 1949 

Tue Book Evaluation Committee 
of the Children’s Library Association 
of the American Library Association 
has available the Distinguished Chil- 
dren’s Books of 1949 list. The list is 
$1.50 for 100; $5 for 500; $7.50 for 
1000; $15 for 2500: $27.50 for 5000. 
Write to Sturgis Publishing Com- 
pany, Sturgis, Mich. 


Best Books of °49 


A ist of the best books of 1949 
prepared in cooperation with the 
Young People’s Department, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 1s 
available from the School Library 
Department, 3 East 25th St., Balti- 
more 18. 10¢. 





HERE AND THERE 





American Council Presidency 


ArTHUR S. ApaAms, who succeeds 
George F. Zook as president of the 
American Council on Education, will 
assume his new office on Jan. 1, 1951. 

President of the University of New 
Hampshire since 1948, Dr. Adams 
is a former teacher, principal, and 
university professor. During the war, 
he served in the Navy, where he 
helped develop and administer the 
Navy V-12 officer-training program. 


The Library of Congress’ 
Anniversary 
Tue Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was created by an act 
approved by President John Adams 
on Apr. 24, 1800. In observance of 
its one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sarv, the library is installing a series 





Education for All American Youth 
means ALL, 
including youth who are 
gifted. 
So says the 
Educational Policies Commission 


in a new statement, 


EDUCATION 
OF THE 
GIFTED 


An 88-page pamphlet, which 

—declares that the waste of human 
resources is a more serious prob- 
lem than the waste of natural 


resources 


—describes the nation’s need for 


more able and educated leaders 


—stresses the importance of identi- 
fying students with exceptional 
abilities 


—devotes its longest chapter to 
specific suggestions for curricu- 
lum enrichment, guidance, and 

teaching methods for gifted stu- 


dents 


—calls for more scholarship aid 
for youth of high ability. 
Published in June 1950 by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Association of 


School Administrators. 


35 cents per copy 


Usual NEA discounts for quantities 


Order from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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of exhibits illustrative of its prog- 
ress and place in our culture. 


Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library 


THe Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
has transferred to the United Na- 
tions its Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Library of some 16,500 volumes, in- 
cluding an extremely valuable col- 
lection of League of Nations docu- 
ments. For the present, the library 
will continue to be housed in the 
Woodrow Wilson House at 45 East 
65th St., New York City. Upon com- 
pletion of the UN headquarters, the 
library will be at 405 East 42nd St. 

Secretary General Tryvgve Lie, in 
accepting the gilt, said that the /i- 
brary “will be extensively used by 
delegations to the UN, the staff of 
the secretariat, and other readers. It 
is a fitting tribute to the memory of 
a gercat American and citizen of the 
world and to the ideals for which he 
fought that the library which bears 
his name should be an asset to the 
new world organization.” 

[Continued on page 4176] 


Y only... 


THE first day of school, her sec- 
ond year of teaching, Janet Shaw 
walked briskly down the long 
clean hall, entered Room 11, and 
went to her desk. She looked at 
the still empty seats, taking roll 
over last year. 

She thought of Lois, who had 
sat in the third seat from the 
windows, last row—Lois for whom 
Janet had never found an accu- 
rate label. “Problem” was as near 
as she could come. There was 
much one could say about Lois 
Pratt, but no one word covered 
everything. She demanded her 
own way, talked aloud in class, re- 
fused to study, defied Janet’s au- 
thority constantly. Janet had 
tried everything, even sending her 
to Mr. Glenn's office. 

One day there had been no 
trouble. Janet had said, “Lois, 
please wait after class.” Lois had 











THE NEW 


Ton [we 


AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL 
DESK 


Top Level for 
Manipulative Tasks, 


Yes, in the next 10 issues 
of SCHOOL ARTS you 
will find a flow of new, 
practical, and resultful 
art and craft ideas offered 
by successful teachers 
across the country. 


waited, sullenly silent, while the 
others pushed out. There had 
been wise smiles and pitying looks 
from the children, but Janet 
hadn't thought about it then. “‘I 
wanted to tell you how glad your 
cooperation made me today.” Lois 
said nothing; her expression re- 
mained unchanged. 

The next day Lois had been 
worse than ever. Janet repri- 
manded her sharply—in front of 
the entire class, After that, all had 
been lost. Lois paid absolutely no 
attention to her the rest of the 
year. 

“If only I could try again!” 
Janet thought. “If only I had 
praised as publicly as | blamed!” 
For one moment, her head was 
bowed in despair. Then, it raised 
proudly as she heard the eager 
voices and lagging footsteps of the 
new class. “I have another chance,” 
she smiled. “Not with her, but an- 
other chance!’’ — ALICE SNYDER, 
Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville, Mo. 
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Easy Access Writing, and Drawing. 
to Book Box 


Co-ordinated classroom envi- 
ronment means complete co- 
ordination of seating, lighting, 


first to meet all co-ordinated 
classroom requirements, with 
exclusive 3-position desk top, 
fore-and-aft seat adjustment, 
30% to 55% light reflectance, 
and other modern features. 
Write today for full informa- 
tion. No obligation! 


and decoration for better pos- 
ture and better vision, as deter- 
mined by leading authorities 
after long research. This new 
American Universal Desk is the 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


cAmevican Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 


FREE! Write for new free 
illustrated booldet, “The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” 
by Darell Boyd Harmon, 
covering all factors of com- 
pletely co-ordinated class- 
room environment. 
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You will find lessons and methods for projects in DE- 
SIGN, CRAFTS, INTEGRATION—plus incentives to 
stimulate creative expression and classroom art adven- 
tures at all levels. In addition, the editors give a variety 
of material to help you with HOLIDAY PROJECTS 


and CHILD ART in its many forms and media. 


Feel new confidence in your teaching with SCHOOL 
ARTS to help you. By turning the pages and using the 
host of ideas in each issue, your work is easier, more 
productive throughout the busy year ahead. 
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70% OFF 
For Class Room Use 


THE KIPLINGER LETTER 


Now ... for the first time ... you 
can get the Kiplinger Washington Letter 
for school use at a price far below the 
regular cost. 

Here’s the story. 


Thousands of business and _ profes- 
sional men pay $18 a year for this weekly 
analysis and interpretation of the news. 
They read it regularly to keep ahead of 
national and world affairs. 

Teachers like it, too, for classes in 
current events, government, economics, 
and business. They appreciate the fact 
that it’s brief... saves time ... yet com- 
pactly covers important developments. 
They like its easy-to-read style .. . so 
easy that any high school student can 
understand it. 

Now every school can afford to 
have the Kiplinger Letter at these 
amazingly low prices: 

Semester: 1 copy, $4; additional 
copies to one ad- 
dressee, $2.15 each. 

School year: 1 copy. $8; addi- 

tional copies, $3.75 
each. 

Take advantage of these low rates 
today! Send payment with your order, 
together with a statement certifying that 
the Letters will be used exclusively for 
classroom and library use. Tell us when 
your school term begins and ends. 


Education Dep’t, Kiplinger Agency 


1731 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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More than 300 first novels, poetry 
books, textbooks and scholarly studies 
are listed in our catalogue—all by 
authors who were unpublished before 
they came to us! 


You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which en- 
ables us to edit, design, produce, dis- 
tribute and promote books of all 
types. 


A minimum subsidy, which fre- 
quently proves profitable after the 
sale of as few as 600 copies, applies 
only to the first edition. Subsequent 
editions are published at a straight 
20% royalty. 


Write today for a free copy of our 
new 32-page brochure, We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book. 


Exposition Press 
DEPT. NEA-9, 251 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 
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NEA AND DEPARTMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 





Fire Safety 


Tue NEA Commission on Safety 
Education and the National Council 
for the Social Studies have prepared 
a bulletin to help teachers of the 
intermediate grades teach fire safety. 
It is the second of a series of publi- 
cations designed to provide practical 
suggestions for teaching fire safety 
at various levels. 

Suggestions are offered for making 
fire safety an integral part of learn- 
ing experiences of young people. 
The teacher will find ideas for de- 
veloping experiences related to fire 
safety which are fitted to children’s 
needs and interests. 50¢. Quantity 
discounts. NEA. 


Class-Size Studies 


THREE detailed reports of size of 
class in city school systems, 1949-59, 
have been issued by the Educational 
Research Service. ERS Circular No. 
4, 1950, covers cities over 100,000 in 
population; No. 6, 1950, gives fig- 
ures for cities 30,000 to 100,000 in 
population; and No. 8, 1950, reports 
for school systems in cities 5000 to 
30,000 in population. $1 each.Quan- 
tity discounts. American Association 
of School Administrators, NEA. 


Tenure 


THe Teacher Tenure Manual is- 
sued by the NEA Committee on Ten- 
ure and Academic Freedom empha- 
sizes the provisions of tenure laws 
and the principles of legal practice. 
It should be a helpful and effective 
handbook in guiding both teachers 
and school officials thru their prob- 
lems. 25¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. 


Finance 


New Sources of Local Revenues 
for Public Schools is the name of a 
recent publication of the NEA Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and School 
Finance. It contains information on 
present sources of school support, ef 
forts to broaden the local tax base, 
discussion of current issues, and se- 
lected references. 25¢. Quantity dis- 
counts, NEA. 


Credit Unions 


How To Organize and Keep a 
Teachers Credit Union is a publica 


tion of the NEA Committee on 
Credit Unions designed to inform 
teacher groups about how credit 
unions may be organized and oper- 
ated. 254. Quantity discounts. NEA. 


Music Educators 


TreACHERS, administrators, and 
others in education will be inter- 
ested in knowing about the activities 
of the NEA department of music. 
This information may be found in 
the 1950 Report to the Membership 
of the Music Educators National 
Conference, copies of which may be 
obtained for 5¢ each from the Music 
Educators National Conference, 64 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 





RIMES AND VERSE 





Tomorrow 
I saw Tomorrow marching by 
On little children’s feet: 
Within their forms and faces read 
Her prophecy complete. 


I saw Tomorrow look at me 
From little children’s eyes: 
And thought how carefully wed 
teach— 
If we were wise! 


—MYRTLE G. BURGER 


Envy 

My teacher says that I’m the best 
And smartest boy in school 

I’m never careless, like the rest; 
I never break a rule. 

If visitors should come to call, 
She has me speak a piece, 

Or tell what makes an apple fall, 
Or bound the coast of Greece. 


You might expect that since my 
brain 


Holds such an awful lot, 
I'd be extremely proud and vain 


[Continued on page 480) 


Answers for NCSS Test 
[See page 445] 
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Once Supona 

A. N. Hesse of Freeport, L.L, 
sends to THE JourNAL Benjamin 
Fine’s New York Times collection of 
boners of pupils in the New York 
State Regents’ examination. Among 
our favorites are the following: 

“He 
cessful,” 


tried in vain and was suc- 

“He was a great sailor during the 
time in the Navy when men were 
made of iron and the ships were 
made of wood.” 


“The Duc takes poison, but Hen- 
rietta must go the hard way—that 
is, die of old age.” 

“This is an interesting play, be- 
cause I got excited in many parts 
at the same time Macbeth did.” 

“The initiative is speaking out, 
and the referendum is having to look 
at notes to see what you are going 
to talk about.” 

“A skeleton is a person with his 
insides out and his outsides off.” 


STUDENTS over the country can 
compete with young New Yorkers. 
A Prescott, Ariz., bobby-soxer, we 
are told by Mattie M. McDaniel, 
defines a local anesthetic as “an an- 
esthetic given in your home town.” 


SEVENTH-GRADE English students 
have astonished Ruth Lahey of 
Mitchell, S. Dak., with: “The bas- 
ketball player was taken out of the 
game on five vowels.” “Esau sold 
his birthmark for a bowl of cereal.” 


Ronatp E. CALENDINE, who 
teaches at Roosevelt Junior High- 
school, Newark, Ohio, submits these: 
“Carbon monoxide is a dangerous 
gas because it will kill you and you 
won't know it.” “A health rule— 
Don’t sneeze or spite in public.” 
Definition of humanity—“the mois- 
ture in the air.” 


From Margaret E. Lathrop, 
Springville, Pa.: “Four stages of coal 
are peat, big pieces, broken up, and 
burned.” “The climax is the tall part 
of the story.” “The difference be- 
tween a stage play and a radio play 
—In a stage play, the curtain is pulled 
between the acts. In a radio play, 


something is advertised between the 
acts.” 
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EuGENE P. BERTIN, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, calls 
to our attention the Milwaukee 
fourth-grader who reported to her 
parents that she was learning “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republicans.” 
And the seven-year-old Des Moines 
child who asked her mother how to 
spell “supona”—was going to write 
a story beginning “Once upon a 
time.” 


Boy's Treasure 

His desk is so full of a number 
of things, 

Of marbles and junk and wadded 
up strings; 

He likes to bring treasures for 
others to see; 

But the choicest of all—he brings 
up to me. 
—WILMA V. 

Haven, Fla. 


BELANGER, Winter 


View point 

WHEN the other fellow acts that 
way, he’s being a heel; when you do, 
it’s nerves. When the other fellow is 
set in his ways, he’s ornery; when 
you are, it’s just firmness. When 
the other fellow takes his time, he 
is puttering; when you do, you are 
being deliberate. When he says what 
he thinks, he’s being spiteful; when 
you do, you are frank. When he 
won't take a chance, he’s a fuddy- 
duddy; you, of course, are just con- 
servative. When he can’t make up 
his mind, he’s a muddle-head; when 
you can’t, you are open-minded, 
weighing all possibilities. And when 
he doesn’t like your friends, he’s 
prejudiced; when you don’t like his, 
you are simply showing you are a 
good judge of human nature.—Se- 
lected. 


Lesson for Parents 


We helped with his numbers— 
Addition, subtraction— 

Straight on thru the maze 

Of that improper fraction; 
And decimal figures, 

Pushed sadly aside, 

Could prompt us to sharpen 

A pencil with pride. 

But since Juniors homework 
Has turned algebraic 


(And pages we studied 

Are rated archaic), 

We tell him it’s better, 

Whatever the grade, 

To finish his lesson 

Without parents’ aid. 
—MAUD MERO DOOLITTLE, 

Bernardino, Calif. 


San 


It often shows a fine command 
of language to say nothing.— 
H. DOUGLAS FLOYD in the Sas- 
katchewan Bulletin. 


Summer-School Credit 


ON THE first day of school, a for- 
mer pupil approached Mrs. L. H. 
Stephens of Lexington, Ky., and 
asked her if she could move up to 
the eighth grade so that she could 
teach his group again. 

She jokingly replied that she 
couldn’t very well do that because 
she had taught the class all she knew 
last year. The boy looked at her 
seriously and replied, “But you went 
to summer school!” 


Monkey Business 
I’ve watched the writhe of snapping 
jaws 
Until I swear I’m dizzy... 
The endless cracking of a wad 
Has put me in a@ tizzy. 
With fascinated eyes I watch 
The bubble on that face... 
A gruesome sight, it grows and 
swells 
Tho rooted in one place. 
Small wonder that a chimpanzee 
Will mutter to his friend, 
“Can evolution prove that we 
Must come to such an end?” 
—GLADYS NAOMI ARNOLD, Clinton 
Highschool, Clinton, Iowa. 





“Just thoug ht you might like to munch 
on these, iss Brown, while correcting 
our examination papers this evening. 
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in membership. During 1950-51 it should forge ahead to new highs in membership, 


During 1949-50 the Organized Teaching Profession has reached an all-time high 
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How much 
coal 


a 
Sixty-five pounds of coal are needed to make _ Versatile nylon fabrics for clothing of all kinds 
every barrel of cement. are a product of coal “chemistry.” | 
Ree 


use today? 


It may come as pretty much of a 
surprise to you to learn how 
much coal the average person 
« > « . . 
uses” in a day. For instance, it 
takes a pound of coal to produce 
100 sheets of paper the size of 
this page. And we all use paper 








Paper-making requires one pound of coal for Much of America’s electricity is generated __ rerave of more than 33 
each pound of finished paper. from coal in huge power plants like this. + + AAV Ee eee SES 


pounds a year for every man, 
woman and child in America. 
Coal helps produce virtually 
everything you wear, eat or use. 
Your clothing is made of textiles 
which depend on coal through- 
out every step of manufacture. 
Electricity to light your home 
and school is generated from 
coal. And, food, both fresh and 
canned, depends upon coal for 
a processing and transportation. 
The dairy industry uses vast amounts of coal Sulpha drugs, aspirin, and hundreds of other So it’s easy to see why so 
annually for low-cost light, heat and power. “chemical” products are derived from coal. much coal is needed... this year 


America will use between 450 
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Scores of photographs like these are included in the and 500 million tons. And even if 
dramatic story of CoAL AT work. An informative, you, yourself, never buy a single 
factual, profusely-illustrated booklet by that title lump of coal—this year you'll 


has been prepared for use by teachers in classroom 
work. COAL AT worK explains in graphic terms how NEW 7 
coal heats and lights our cities, powers our indus- 

tries and transportation — and serves the entire 
nation. 


“use” about 6,000 pounds! 
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ERs Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 





Send today for your free sample copyl Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me a free specimen copy of the new 
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| illustrated booklet, coAL AT WORK. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. L 
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TEACHERS’ 
HOME OFFICE: 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Il. 


Everyone knows how great is the need 


TEACHERS AGENCY teachers in every classification of education. 


a ey iy — to heip it yy 
portun ve 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. me. ~s my ces 


° outstandi portuniti - 
Chicago 4, Hl. —_— sented to ‘teachers and, administrators. Ou 


service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A 





AGENCY SINCE 1885 


Member NATA 


Efficient —Discriminating—Reliable National Service for Teachers and Schools. 
Correspondent Agencies: New York City and Spokane, Washington 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


He GREAT 


Ghe BILL OF RIGHTS (179) 


DEMOCRACY 


: 
Saas 
aoa erty 
TY 
_—. 


Just out is new edition of this timely booklet 


This new “Sweet Land of Liberty” 
booklet has 28 pages. The 24 pic- 
torial charts, 7% x §% inches 
are in two-colors. They tell in 
graphic, interesting form the vital 
story of our American form of 
government. 


The method of presentation “‘is 
adaptable toall age-levels,appeals 
to all ages. For use of elementary, 
high, and even adult classes.” 

Beneath each chart is a brief, clear 
explanation. This strengthens the 


welcomed by teachers everywhere challenged 
with the present-day teaching of Our Democracy. 


understandings derived from the 
charts, focuses attention for dis- 
cussions and provides amplifica- 
tion for points of departure. 


The subjects taken up go from 
1133 to1950—from Our Heritage 
from Old England to today’s 
Citizen’s Bill of Duties. The chap- 
ters cover The Growth of Democ- 
racy in Early America; The Great 
Decision—what kind of govern- 
ment?; The Bill of Rights; and 
so on. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED—Editor and originator of the charts is 
DR. FRANCIS L, BACON, Dept. of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles. To own a copy of “Sweet Land of Liberty”, write 
DENOYER GEPPERT, Dept. 0, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 
Postpaid, 50¢. Special rates for class or school quantity. 


Airplane pilots are big users of chewing gum because the 
chewing and flavor give them a pleasant little lift. 
Ever try chewing delicious, refreshing WRIGLEY’S 
SPEARMINT GUM after a long day’s work when grad- 
ing papers, reading or studying? Try it some time. 


administrators. Our 


The Little Teacher 


He was a little brown boy, just 
six years old. This was. his first 
year at school, but he had proved 
to be a most interesting, depend- 
able child. He had progressed to 
the point where he was able to 
read in easy primers. 

One day I asked, “Who can 
help you with your reading at 
home, son?” 

“No one, ma’am,” he answered. 
“My grandma can’t read.” Then 
his little face seemed to light up 
as he said, “But I’m teaching her.” 

“Oh, are your?” I said with sur- 
prise. “How are you doing it?” 
“Well, we read together,” he re- 
plied. “Every night I take her 
over the lesson, and I tell her the 
words. We're reading my book 
together.” His eye were glowing. 

“Maybe [I can help you with 
Grandma,” I said. Then, we began 
making plans. From our first- 
grade library came an easy reader 
and ‘some weekly-reader papers. 
But before he carried his material 
home, he stood by my side and 
went over the hard words so that 
he might be able to tell his grand- 
mother correctly. 

Copies of her name, the city, 
and an easy letter were sent to her. 
Diligently, he brought in her 
copies for approval. 

Not being able to see Grandma, 
I was unable to evaluate her real 
progress, but I was able to evalu- 
ate the love and interest of this 
child. He had demonstrated the 
truly great attributes of a teacher. 
He had given me a shining ex- 
ample of true and unselfish serv- 
ice.—ROSE LEARY LOVE, teacher, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


[Continued from page 476] 


But, oh, indeed, I’m not! 

For Willie Brown’s a cleverer lad 
Than I can hope to be. 

Why, I’d give anything I had 
To be as smart as he. 


He can’t recite “Hark, Hark, the 


Lark”; 
He’s not the “teacher’s pet”; 
He never gets a perfect mark 
In ’rithmetic—and yet, 
Could I be he, I’'d waste no tears 
On foolish things like sums; 


| For Willie Brown can wag his ears 


And dislocate his thumbs. 
—DEFEMS TAYLOR 
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